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THERE ARE MOMENTS IN LIFE. 


BY CHARLES SWAIN. 
There are moments in life—though alas for their fleetness !— 
As brilliant with all that existence endears 
As if we had drained the whole essence of sweetness 
That Nature intended should last us for years ! 
They pass—and the soul, as it swells with emotion, 
Believes that some seraph hath hallowed the clime ; 
For never were pearls from the bosom of ocean 
So precious and dear as those moments of time. 


That moment when hearts which have long been divided 
First meet, after absence hath tried them in vain ; 

Oh, years of affection, when smoothly they've glided, 
Can yield not a moment so blissful again. 

When friends, that a word had estranged, have forgiven 
The word, and unite, hand and heart, as of old, 

Oh, such moments of peace are like moments from heaven : 
They are gifts from a world which the angels behold ! 


ROMANCING, 


BY A FIBB. 
Romancing, or lying, is more general both as a vice and a luxury, than the 


world is pleased to allow, for every grade and profession has its peculiar manner, 


of using up the staple commodity, each colouring and flavouring it according to} 
its own fancy, and denying it to be the original article. Therefore, for me to 
attempt anything like a paper, comprehensive enough to embrace the whole fa- 
mily of lies, would be ridiculous, as no railway plan, or anti-corn-law petition 
in their most imposing magnitude, would stand a chance beside the manuscript. 

I therefore throw overboard the lies of trade—of love—of diplomacy, and 
many other things in which it is from necessity used, and merely take it up in 
its most amusing form, called romancing. 

This peculiar branch of the art is caltivated by gentlemen of few brains, who, 
from want of application, have never been able to realize enough information, or 
stock in trade, to stand a fair chance in society, where they have a continual 
wish to shine. These fools, anxious therefore to say something, romance, or lie, 
to make themselves amusing ; many of these little romances attract attention, 
and of course are treasured up accordingly by their authors and told again and 
again, until they themselves believe them to be true, which is the most extraor- 
dinary effect of this system. ‘ 

One peculiar specimen of the romancer, is the man who lies upon any subject 
impromptu ; this style requires an old hand and great tact. Thus, if the con-| 
versation should turn upon feats of prowess and stre of limb, his romancing; 
organ is immediately touched, and he bursts forth with a florid recital of “ what 
he could lift, and what he could knock down, with the most perfect ease, before 
= his back, by throwing a sixteen-stone man, over a ten-feet garden 

The cleverness here does not exist in the lie, or the proper introduction of it ; 
the sprained back is the magnificent point, inasmuch as it comes in beautifully 
as a proof of the fact, at the same time, observe, disabling him from doing it 
again, to satisfy any doubts upon his veracity, and further, that a sprain is very 
— to see, so that he do’nt leave you one single chance of calling him al 


Some romancers have a foolish habit of lying about their ancestors, as how a 
grandfather or a deceased uncle ran faster than a race-horse, or did some Ameri- 
can shooting! This is a great weakness, a complete throwing away of the most; 
brilliant part of. the talent. There is never any interest created by these post 
obits. This mistake is only committed by timid tyros, who fear to venture up- 
on personal narratives at first, but who will with careful cultivation, which is 
done by good listeners, soon become adepts, and lie with contidence on their own 
account. 

I once knew well, a gentleman of good family, who had, I understood, com- 
menced in the beforementioned style, but when I became acquainied with him, 
had most decidedly taken all his degrees, for a more perfect romancer it has 
never been my luck to meet. He was one of the spoiled children of fortune 
with an almost unlimited banker's account, a pretty estate in Scotland, a good 
figure, but no brains. In the little clique in which I used to meet him, which as- 
sembled almost daily in a well-known painter's studio, were many choice spirits, 
with whom he soon found that he did not come up to concert pitch, he laughed 
at the wit, and enjoyed the song, but felt himself sadly in the back ground when| 
he attempted his share of the amusement, he accordingly threw hinself upon 
the only chance left him, his romancing taient ; this was a wise resolve, if he 
had used it with judgment, but unfortunately a few trifling successes threw him 
off his guard, and he became rash, drawing at once.upon our credulity to such) 
an extent, that, after a few weeks, we could not muster enough to believe) 
a si word that he uttered ; so that if on entering the room he declared 
that it -—_ m torrents, we went to the window before we were convinced of 
its truth. 

It was very 
tion, and hear his soft and lisping voice dropping out the impossible lies of his: 
own feats and prowess. One day as we surrounded the artist at his easel, he 
entertained us with an account of his having driven for a heavy wager a blood 
mare, the foal of some celebrated racer, twenty-two miles over a Highland road 
within the hour, in a light dog-cart, with his black servant who weighed ten| 
stone! “ Astonishing,” said a wag who was present, and had the interest of 
the artist in his eye, ‘why not have that painted, it is a feat wel! worth com- 


The ro:mancer having plenty of money, accordingly sat for the portrait, and 
actually made a rough sketch of the dog-cart that he had never possessed, and 
[brought an old sporting print, with a portrait of the supposed mother of the 
supposed trotter, which he said was exactly like, in all its we: the valuable 
creature, which had unfortunately died soon after the match. 

His next feat, was that of landing a leviathan trout from his stream in Scot- 
land, which had dragged him over the rocky bed of the stream, from noon until 
sunset, sometimes immersing him up to his neck in the water, notwithstanding 
iwhich he held on “ like grim death,” until he succeeded in grasping the enor- 
mous fish, and then fell exhausted amidst the — on the banks, where he 
and the fish were found, equally unable to move, staring at each other, by 
one of his gillies, who had traced him down the stream ; this extraordinary pic- 
ture was also painted by our friend of the brush. 

His red deer shooting was of an equally wonderful character, and made an- 
other gem for his gallery. ‘The artist's room soon became almost filled with his 
favourite rifles, fishing-tackle, shooting- jackets, and stream boots, all of which 
were really his own, although we knew from good authority, that his timidity 
and constitution both denied him tbe active use of them, yet were they all paint- 
ed in his gallery of exploits, and hung in his mansion as mementos, taken at the 
time, to perpetuate his sporting prowess. 

This character is really from nature, without the slightest exaggeration. I 
therefore introduce him here, as a splendid specimen of the genus, and surpass- 
ing almost all the fraternity, inasmuch as he had his lies painted. 

Vanity being the main-spring of all romancing of this kind, however the ro. 
mancer may flutter about in the sportiveness of his fancy, he still settles down 
quietly at last upon his own aggrandisement. Like the young lady in Wales, 
(for young ladies, as well as old, will sometimes romance,) who was debating 
with her school-fellow upon the comparative length of their pedigrees, which has 
always been a fruitful source of dispute and heartburning im that country, and 
was suddenly thrown “ hors de combat”’ by her friend offering to bring a 4 
proof that the ancestor from whom they traced, was on intimate terms with Noah, 


ing to see the struggle of his slow brain in astate of ineuba-| 


and was of course in the ark during the deluge. 
This was a terrible blow, but the soung lady, who would not have told a lie 
for the world, took breath and replied, to the complete discomfiture of her fair op- 


ponent, 

“ Very likely, Miss, | don’t contradict or donbt that, he might have work- 
ed his passage with Noah as a last resource, but we all know from the He- 
rald’s college, that at the time of the deluge, my Pa’s ancestors had a boat of 
their own!” 

Some men in this busy world, who feel that anything like the truth concern- 
ing themselves, is better hidden, devote their talents early to the purpose of at- 


‘tempting to hide by an outer coat of lies, or romancing, the unenviable original ; 


and in their hurry and want of skill, having much to cover, they mostly lay it 
on too thick, and it drops off with its own weight, and only adds to the ridicule 
and contempt which such characters deserve. 

Of this class is a well-known money lender upon town. whose vanity and con- 
tinual struggles for self-aggrandisement, coupled with his total ignorance of any- 
thing but £. s. d., surpasses all belief. He has risen by his discounts to a pre- 
mium, and nods with perfect coolness and familiarity to young bloods and spri 

of nobility, in the Park and other public places, in which he feels perfectly ‘ale, 
as he holds their little bits of paper in his iron chest at home, and therefore flat- 
ters himself ifito the belief that he is nearly one of them. 

He is of the lower order of Jews, therefore not much given to the but 
he firmly believes that a true gentleman should dress strietly ing to the 
prints in the French Fashion books. 

He has, of course, during his extraordinary career, studied lying im all its 
branches ; his money, accumulated everybody knows how, has now given him 
the opportunity of cutting all little dirty lies, and luxuriating im large and mag 
nificent romances, which are carefully prepared, and beautifully arranged wi 
such proofs and corroboratives, as at once to place his listeners in the awkward 
position of appearing to believe him respectable. 

His crowning story, of which there are many living witnesses, is perhaps one o f 
the most finished pieces of romancing ever attempted, and would have been re- 


|signed, after one or two trials, by any man of less brass or effrontery ; it is of 


course slightly mixed up with his profession, but needs the man before you, 
and his voice in your ears, to give you the true idea of how far romancing can be 
carried. 

The man himself of course is dressed in the very extravagance of the mode, 
the buttons on his wrapper are enormous, his stocks of the most brilliant colours, 
his waistcoat Parisian, and highly ornamented, his boots dress polish, and of 
thinness to require the continual attendance of his dashing turn out. 

But these have nothing to do with the story. It is when he draws off care- 
fully his primrose kids that he may scratch the tip of his superb nose, that you 
see the moving talisman ; your eye is dazzled by a superb brilliant ring of a 
size almost startling ; you gaze at it, he waves it gently. and you can but ad- 
mire it; the genius of the rmg wakes up, and he speaks ; for he must speak 


himself, or you lose the very aroma of the story. 


« Yas,” exclaims he, “de ring is warry val, and of himmanse walue no doubt, 
de vater is axcellant, and its devilish veighty, but dat isn't de valley of de ting, 
it vas a prassent on vhich I shall alvays stand proud, who gave me dat ring, 
you never vould if you vere to gass for a munt'of aths ; vel den, the 
of Vallintone ! you may jump, but it’s a fact, ge it me mit his own hands, 
at his own table, in his own ouse! I'll jist you, look’ee here now, vou 


qemorating.” 


nows my Ouse, next door to the Duke of P——’s. Vel I was settin von mor sin 
in my heasy chair, in my pack drawing room, ven de door opéns, and in enters 
my man Grice, you know my man Grice ; vel he comes into my room, after vi 

ing his shoes carefully, for my carpets are all Turkey real, and says, ‘ Sir, 8 
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27, 


a jantleman below, a settin on one of the hall chairs in de hall, as says hetvants 
to see you in particular.’ 

« ¢Vats his name?’ says I, ‘I vont see no gentleman, vere’s his card ? 
Vel, my man Grice avay ; frasently he comes up mita card upon a large 
silver vaiter ; Captain Granby vos on it. ‘Shew Captam Granby up says I.’ 
According he shewed him up immediate ; he enters my room, and bows very 
polite. ‘Take a chair,’ says I. He does. ‘ Vots your business ?’ says I. ‘ Mo- 
ney,’ says he. 

« « You’ve come to the right shop for it,’ says I, * but vots de vant, vots de 
security 

«. « Vy,’ says he, ‘ I vant two hundred and fifty pound, if yo ‘Il draw defpee] 
I vill accept it. I’m good.’ 

“+ Vot,’ says I, * nopody on de pack of de peel. It vont vash,’ says I, « get 
me some goot names on de pack, and I vill do you to any amount.’ 

« He dropped his jaw and valked. my man shewed him down-stairs and I vent 
to shave myself in my drassing room. 

“I had just put the sope on my chin, vhen in rushes my man Grice, mit his 
hands extanded like fans ! and says, ‘here’s dat gent come pack, and he’s got 
de Markis of Doo-o-ro mit him.’ 

“#4 Mein Got !’ I says, ‘ de Markis of Doo-o-ro !’ mit dat I vipes de ladder from 
my chin, and arranges my person, and bolts into de room jist in time to see dem 
in at de oder door. Vel, I makes my _ dey do de same ; my man 
rice sets de chairs, I vaits on course, ven de Markis open de talk by saying 


immediate, I vil pack de vich vou shall draw for three hundred,’ I 


shoves his harm through mine, and valks me jantly into a kind of wastible room, 
vere vidout de slightest sarymoney he changes vascoats |!’ ” 

He hereupon stares in your face, which is of course full of astonishment, and 
quietly unbuttoning his coat, exposes to view his waistcoat, no matter what 
one he happens to have on, and with a smile of triumph exclaims, “ Look on 
dat, tousands should not by dis, dis is de Duke's vascoat !” 


CONTEMPORARY ORATORS. 
MR. SHEIL. 


Every public speaker who can arrest the attention and act upon the feelings 
of an audience, is, in the most loose or enlarged acceptation of the term, an 
orator; even in its strict and literal sense, the same definition would almost ap- 
ply. But it is needless to remind our readers that there are almost as many 
gradations of excellence included in that general term as there are in similar 
ones used in reference to painting or sculpture, or poetry or acting. As the 
circle of public intelligence becomes expanded, by the greater spread of gene- 
ral knowledge among the people, and the more universal excitement of all 
classes in questions of a political or social nature in referenee to legislation, 
the number of public speakers who excite attention and maintain a hold upon 
the feelings of the people becomes almost indefinitely multiplied ; the intellec- 
tual quality of their speeches is deteriorated in proportion as their practical 
utility is increased ; and it becomes more and more difficult to settle the old 
and often-disputed question, “ What is an orator?” Several speakers have al- 
ready been included in this series, and more will probably follow, whom it would 
have been absurd to place upon the list of those, so few in names, but so bril- 


off-hand like, Mr. peel friend vants two hundred and fifty shelled, 


makes my pow again, and I pulls out de stamps vich I have always ready, and 
de ting vos jist done, ven my man Grice enters de room mit his hands more ex- 
tanded den before, and says, ‘ here's a old gentleman vots a coming up de stairs, 


and 1 can’t stop him.’ ‘I vont have no old gentlemen come up my stairs,’ says) 


I. ‘Kick him down Grice,’ says I. ‘I dare’nt,’ says he. 

“ Vel I immediately persedes to go todo it myself, ven my horror, ven de 
door and in valks de Duke of Vallintone, exactly like de pictures. Mein 
Got, tinks I, how near I vas kicking a Iron Duke ! 

“ Vel, sir, before I could get out of my quandary, for! kept powing as he valk- 
ed into the room, he o is mout ond speaks. 

“ «Mr. Lipey,’ says on I understand you are taking as security for some 
money, my boy’s name, it’s varry kind o' you, | feel itas complimentary to me, 
and as I vas going by, I could'nt help calling to tall you so.’ 

Your Grace is very kind,’ says I, and I powed, so did the Captain, and 
de Markis, and de Duke just ris von finger to his hat, to acknowledge vot ve'd 
done, and den mit a right veel he brings himself facen 0’ one of my picturs, a 
rale Rubens. 

“« Rader prime,’ saysde Duke in his varry short way. ‘ Proud to hear your 
Grace say so,’ says I. ‘ You have collected a good many prime uns vile you 
vere abroad.’ ‘ Homph * says he, ‘ vot doye ax for dis.’ 

“ «Tf your Grace fancies it your Grace shall have it for vot it cost, £250.’ 

“« It’s mine !" says he, quite peremptory like. 

“ His Grace den vips out a remarkable smal! cheque book, and does a cheque 
for de money. 


“ «Take down de pictur Grice,’ says I, who stood staring like a stuck pig.|| 


“+ Halt !” saysde Duke, ‘I naver lets anybody do for me vot! can do for 


myself.’ 

“ Vith dat he leaps in a chair, unhooks de pictur, pops it under his ao 
his finger to his hat, as before, and valks down to his cab at-de door follo by 
us all ; de door vos shet, and I vos by myself. 

«« « Evans !’ says I, ‘ de Duke in my own ouse.’ 

«« Now comes de best, in de evenin my man Grice comes up mit a letter as 
big asa cheese plate, and an himmanse seal. I busts it open, when my astonish- 

eyes beheld de following words. : 

« «P.M. de Duke of Vallintone forgot in his hurry to ask Mr. Lipey to meet 
a few friends to-morrow at dinner at Hapsley House, sharp eight ; at vich time 
de Duke of Vallintone vil be proud to see Mr. Lipey.’ 

“ Tn course I answer it on de spot. and writes, 

« «Mr. Lipey persants his compliments to de Duke of Vallintone, and I vil 
be dere.’ 

“ And I in my new cab, mit my new livery ; I enters de drawing-room, 
vere de Duke receives me in full regiimentals, and his brast covered vit horders, 
very kind he introduces me to Lord Normanby and a lot of oders. Vel, de 
dinner vos announced, and ve goes in, I sets byde Duke’s laft hand, he was 
very polite, and de vittles vos axcellant, and lots of it. After dinner de Duke 
says to me, ‘ Lepey are you fond of port.’ ‘ Vel,’ I said, ‘ anyting your Grace 
likes to put on de top of de table.’ ‘ Smit, says he, turning round to his man 
vot vaited behind him, I knowed de man vary vel, for I had done paper for| 
him and his friends. ‘ Smit,‘ sayshe, ‘ bring mesome of de N. B.’ Vel, it 
comes, de Duke pours me aglass mit his own hands, I drinks, ‘ axcellant your 
Grace,’ says I, ‘ I suppose,’ says he, vinking at me, you dont know vy I calls 
dat vine N. B.’ < Certainly not.’ says I. ‘ Den,’ says he, ‘ it’s because it is 
the last of a four dozen dat I took out of Napoleon Bonipart’s carriage after de 
battle of Vaterloo.’ My gracious! and I vos a drinking of it. 

“« De Duke had got one of his thumbs poked inhis coat, and patting his stomach 
with his fingers, ven I seed on de littlest a putiful timond ring. ‘I hope your 
Grace vil axcuse me, says I, ‘ but vot a putiful prilliant!’ ‘ Pretty vel,’ says 
he, * but I’ve got some twice as pig, but as you seem to admire it, and you've 
acted very polite to my poy, take it Mr. Lipey.’ 


liant in performanced, who, by the common consent of mankind, by the testi- 
mony of history and the evidence of their works, happily undestroyed, are re- 
cognised is being the great masters in the artSof oratory. Yet, on the other 
hand, the individuals so excluded exercise a direct and powerful influence over 
their fellow-countrymen scarcely paralleled, and certainly not exceeded, by the 
higher order of public speakers. ‘Their utilitarian value fully compensates to 
the general mind for their want of artificial enhancement. The public, perhaps, 
would care little to know what were the brilliant excellencies of Mr. Sheil or 
Mr. Macaulay, or what a critical analysis would discover of their defects, if the 
plan of the writer gave them that information on the condition that in the exer- 
cise of a somewhat hypercritical judgment, he left them in ignorance of the 
oratorical qualitications of Lord John Russell, or Sir Robert Peel, or Mr. Cob- 
den, or even Lord Lord George Bentinck, men with whose names the whole 


country isringing. Yet a speech from Lord Lyndhurst. Lord Brougham, Mr. 
Sheil, Mr. Macaulay, or Mr. Disraeli, or from Mr Fox and some of the most 
distinguished platform speakers, wholly differs not merely in the degree but 
also in the nature of its excellence from those of the more practical orators,— 
they who really lead the public mind. The one isa study for the intellect and 
a —_ to the imagination, for its intrinsic excellence or beauty, while the 
other derives its interest from extraneous causes, ceasing with the excitement 
of the hour; such as the position of the subject he is handling, and, generally, 
from the cxciting political causes which every year of struggling perpetuate. 
But the men of the higher order have their ultimate reward. ‘The others have 
the applause of the present hour alone. Their lumbering speeches are duly re- 
ported in the newspapers, in their inglorious rivalry which shall produce the 
eater number of columns of print; but after the lapse of a week they are 
rgotten, or only remembered that they may be quoted at a future time agai 

themselves, when, in the mutations of modern politics, they shall find it neces- 
sary to contradict all] their former assertions and argue agamst all their former 
opinions. But the real orator of the highest class—he who has had a nobler 
end in view than forensic sophistry or mere clap-trap and cajolery—not only is 


jadmired at the time he utters his speech, but isremembered long after his tem- 


porary rivals are forgotten. His effusions are read and studied as models by 
successive aspirants to fame; they are admired by the poet as he admires his 
Milton, his Wordsworth, or his Tennyson ; by the artist as he admires his Ti- 
tian or his Turner; and it is to them also that the most valuable praise of all is 
accorded—that of posterity. ‘The practical men secure the present only, the men 
of oo enjoy both the present and the future. 

Mr. Sheil is aman of genius, and, making allowance for some defects which 
shall be hereafter adverted to, an orator of the highest order. Whether his 
speeches be read in the closet years after they were delivered, or whether they 
be heard with all the advantage of that ourning eloquence, that brilliancy of 
diction, that fiery impetuosity of action, which have now become almost associ- 
ated with the name of Sheil, they are still the same powerful, beautiful, soul- 
stirring works, still models of the finest rhetorical art. Scarcely any terms of 
admiration would be too strong as applied to some of his speeches, while even 
those which do not rise to the highest pitch of excellence have, nevertheless, 
so decided and so djstinctive a character, that they may be at once known to 
be the production not only of a superior mind, but of the particular man from 
whom they have proceeded. The very faults of his style cease to be defects 
when regarded in connexion with the pervading tone of his mind, and the lead- 
ing features of his character. ee 
r. Sheil’s parliamen reputation is now of about n years’ standing. 
For that has advent a rival as the most brilliant and 
tive speaker, and the most accomplished rhetorician, in the House of Commons. 
That assembly—heterogeneous as are the materials of hich it is composed— 
lpossesses a marvellous instinct in the discovery and the appreciation of orator- 
ical talent. It is their interest that they should have among them those who 
can occasionally charm them from the plodding realities of legislation, and the 
dull lucubrations of the practical men. Therefore, they are always alive to ex- 


« Vith no more vords he pokes it on my finger. Dats de ring !” 
With that he extends his finger for you to ire the ring, and give you 
time to swallow the first instalment of the lie. 
« Vel,” continues he, after he has sufficiently astonished you with the ring, 
ined another supply of assurance, from your not having laughed outright 
in his face. ‘ Vel, all dis was mighty plasantand social, and the Duke turned 
coolly, as if he had only give me something worth a fi’ pun note, and addressed 
himself to de oder gents, and begins a splandid argument on de Corn Law, vich 
opened my heyes to de quastion more dan anyting vot I had hever redd ; just 
as de debate vos getting vorm, in pops von of de servants, and says ‘ Coffee !” 
vel, ve all gets up and persedes to the drawing-room. I should tell you dat 
duting dinner I had kept my coat egg ra by vay of keepin myself in de 
shape of de party, vich | told you vos all millatary, but ven I eames to de coffee, 
I unbuttons, and opens my brast. I saw my vascoat caught de heyes of every- 
body ; de Duke, who vos stanning at my he!bow, perceivesit immediate, and he ta- 
kes de collar ’twixt his finger pe. thumb, and axclaims, ‘ Vota axquisite vas- 
coat !,vot hambroidery ! vot valvat!’ he couldn’t take his eyes off on it. Seeing 
his great hadmiration, I jantly draws him on von side, and vispers in his hear, 


cellence, and stamp it at once. Not very long since anew member, a Mr. 
Cardwell, made a remarkably valuable speech on a question of a practical na- 
ture, full of powerful reasoning, concentration, and mastery of the facts. Till 
the evening when he made that speech, he was comparatively unknown ; but 
he had not been on his legs a quarter of an hour, before the unerring instinct of 
the House (which eperates as closely upon good business speeches as on the 
most eloquent) discovered that, in his degree, he was a superior man, and the 
cheering with which he was greeted at the close of his address was the stamp 
they set on his ability. Sir Robert Peel was among the listeners, and in a few 
weeks afterwards Mr. Cardwell became a minister. If, in these days of stat- 
istics and sophistry, a modest and undistinguished individual was thus singled 
out, a fase it could not have been long before such an orator as Mr. Sheil 
was elevated to the highest point in the admiration of the House, at a time 
when high oratory was more valued. He came but to be triumphant. Heral- 
ded by the hyperbolical praise of his Irish admirers, his first speech was looked 
for with a curiosity not unmingled with doubt. But he passed the ordeal suc- 
cessfully, and from that hour has been regarded as one of the most distinguished 


. Vould your Grace do me de honour to axcapt dat vascoat 1’ vidout a vord he 


and remarkable of the many great orators which his country, fertile, in genius 
ls in natural riehes, has ever produced. : 


| 
| 
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Our mention of the Hibernian admurers of Mr. Sheil reminds us that we have! 
something to say of that gentlenian beyond what is prompted by a recollection 
ef his speeches in the House of Commons. For, unlike most of our most dis- 


tinguished men, Mr. Sheil was famous as an orator long before he entered par-|| 


liament. His eloquence had not been the least important element im causiag’ 
that unanimity of feeling among the people of Ireland which ultimately led to 


jwould have drawn the Association into the meshes of the law, there was Mr. 
(O’Connell at his right hand to repress and guide, to steer clear of the rocks and 
shoals, to accomplish by that crafty prudence and keen dexterity in exca; e 
which savours so much of political cowardice, those objects which, in the other 
case, would have been realised by a more manly display of political audacity? 
Mr. Sheil might be the braver man at the boarding-pike or the gun, but Mr. 
O'Connell was the safer at the helm. 


the great political and religious revolution of 1829 ‘There are very, few in- 
stances on record of men who have become famous as speakers at the bar, or| ‘To Mr. Sheil was owing the idea of at once teaching the people of Ireland 


at the public meetings, having equally stood the test of the House of Com union and a sense of their strength, while obtaining an universal expression of 
mons. It is one of Mr. Sheil’s many claims on our admiration, that having their wish for emancipation, by means of simultaneous meetings throughout Ire- 
been an energetic, enthusiastic, and successful leader in a great popular, or) land, in every parish in the kingdom, for the purpose of petitioning parliament 
rather a great national movement, he should have had the taste and tact to so to concede the Catholic claims. He would have gone further He would have 
subdue his nature in the very hour of triumph, as afterwards to adapt his speak-| had a form of prayer prepared, by meams of which, im every chapel in Ireland, 
ing to the tone most agreeable to the House, and to charm them as much by ithe people might simultaneously join in an appeal to Heaven for the advance- 
the fire of his eloquence as by the delicacy of his rhetorical artifices, without the, ment of what ‘hey had been taught to beheve was a sacred cause ; that millions 
aid of those stronger aud more stirring stimulants to the passions which form jof men and women might breathe the same aspiration to their Creator, at the 
the very essence of successful mob-oratory. In very few instances indeed has same moment throughout the length and breadth of the land. ‘The conception, 
he even discarded these voluntary fetters on the exuberant vigour of his pa- apart from its impropriety in a religious point of view, was a grand one. and 
triotism and nationality. ‘strongly illustrative of its author's character. It was an idea more likely to oc- 
Not as an orator merely will Mr. Sheil assist to rescue this age from the ‘cur to au enthusiastic and ardent imagination like that of Mr. Sheil, than to the 
charge of mediocrity. ‘Thirty years ago he first began to be known and appre-| more practical mind of Mr. O'Connell ; who again was much more at home in 
ciated as a poet —when he was looking forward to the bar as a profession, and framing 4 resolution or organizing an association, or holding a meeting. in such 
long ere visions of applauding millions, or of high ministerial office, or a place! ‘a manner as to evade the law. It was his successful boast that there was no 
in the councils of his sovereign, ever crossed his ardent and aspiring soul. As act of parliament through which he would not drive acoach-and-six Mr. Sheil 
the author of the tragedies Evadne and The Apostate, Mr. Sheil already ocen-|'had a poct's coneeption of agitation and organization ; Mr. O'Connell's was that 
pied a high place among the writers who were then his contemporaries—a) of a lawyer. Characters more opposed could seareely have been brought to- 
place not very much unlike that now held by Talfourd. In the intervals of/ gether, that they harmonised so well, notwithstanding the wany daily causes 
those productions, and for some time afterwards, he contributed to the period. of instinctive antagonism that must have arrisen, is a miracle only to be aecoun- 
icals of the day, and had altogether, even at the early age of twenty-two, made) ted for by the influence which a popular movement always exercises on its lead- 
himself that kind of reputation for originality and a high order of talent which) /ers, so long as they are all pressed forward towards the same goal. 
floats about society and interests, by some means or other, more certain in their), The Mr. Sheil, who now sits and speaks in the House of Commons, who is a 
action than perceptible, the general mind in the career of particular individuals.) right honourable member of her mayesty’s privy council, and was not, so very 
Still, although there were at all times vague predictions that he would “do| many years ago, one of the most ornamental, if not quite the most useful, of the 
something” some day or other, no one seems at that time to have suspected) members of the Whig cabmet, is, however, a very diflerent personage, indeed, 
that he contained within him the powers which soon afterwards made him|/from the young, enthusiastic [rishman, barrister, poet, orator, agitator, whose 
second but to one man as a leader of the Irish people, and ultimately have ena-|!fiery spirit fused into one silver flow of brilliant eloquence so many pure ele- 


bled him to compete with the most illustrious men of the day m those qualiti-/ iments of democratic power. Except at intervals, when the old habit reeurs, or 
when some tempting opportunity presents itself to urge the wrongs of Ireland 


‘without compromising his new associates, Mr. Sheil is one of the most quiet, 
lsilent, unobtrusive members of the House of Commons. Indeed, he has become 
so identified with the Whigs, that you scarcely remember him even as an [rish- 
man, still less as one of those who, for many years, defied the whole parliamen- 
itary power of the empire. He has of late years thrown himself almost entirely 
into the conventionalities of the House of Commons, and has undergone muta- 
tion from a popular leader into a partisan. This is said m no spirit of disparage- 
ment ; on the contrary, however, “ Young Ireland” may affect to scorn such ap- 
|parent lukewarmness and subserviency to circumstances, it is really one of Mr. 
‘Sheil’s most solid claims to our respect. Nor is-his oratorical power diminished 
‘when, on occasion, he designs to resort to it. On several occasions he has de- 
livered speeches on great questions not affecting Ireland alone, but the whole 
lempire, which for vigour, beauty of imagery, boldness of conception, and sarcas- 
jtic power, will vie with the best of those made in the very heat and fervour of 
‘his patriotism. It is not that his strength is dimimshed, but that it is more upj 
der the regulation of his taste and judgment. 

| Some of the speeches—harangues they would bear to be called, nade by Mr 
‘Sheil at the meetings of the Roman Catholic Association, will bear comparison 
with the most memorable ever called forth by the spirit of democracy. Almost 
from the first day he appeared on the platform of the Association, the attention 
lof the political world, indeed of all thinking men, was fixed upon him. Those 
\who could not be present to witness the powerful aid lent to his burning words 
jby his striking and original action, still saw unquestionable genius in the ex- 
iquisite language, the novel metaphors, so bold yet so well controlled, the forei 

ible antithesis, the luxuriant unagery, the unapproachable sarcastic power, and, 
jabove all, m an irrepressible spirit of patriotism, an indignant sense of insulted 
jnational honour, that bore onwards the stream of his thoughts with a wild and 
ireckless abandonment, perilous at every fall, yet, torrent-like, free again at a 
fresh bound and rushing far away in fiashing beauty. By the side of Mr. O'Con- 
inell's eloquence, slow moving like a mighty river, Mr. Sheil's pure, clear, poeti- 
leal diction, gave a delightful and refreshing relief to the mind. ‘Take up the 
iproceedings of those meetings, and the very sentences, so short and exquisitely 
framed, seem as it were to gleam and glitter. Never wassedition clothed in 
‘more seductive language, or democratic principles made more fascinating to 
jthe most fastidious intellect. In his strong conviction of the yus- 
tice of his cause, he would certainly at times broach doctrines as to the 
means to be employed, which it required all the moral weight of Mr. O'Connell 
and his timerous prudence to counteract. But if the fiery and impetuous young 
advocate of a people was sometimes thus hurried on, by the ardour of his imagi- 
jnation, to lengths which his caliner jadgment would have hesitated to confront, 
jit was so clearly only the irrepressible enthusiasm of the poet-agitaior, not the 


cations which ensure parliamentary success. 
But with the time came the man. ‘The Roman Catholic question had of late: 


years assumed a great parliamentary importance. The stalking-horse of an! 


ambitious party, the cause had come at last to be regarded as * respectable.” fi 


- English statesmen and orators—men who in a few years became the rulers re 
the country—succeeded those great and eloquent Irishmen in whom the advo- 
cacy of Roman Catholic freedom from civ] disabilities had always been regar- 
ded as justifiable —nay, a matterof duty. In the meanwhile, all the legal dex-| 
terity of Mr. O’Connell had been devoted to the construction of an artful but) 
comprehensive scheme of agitation, by which the people of Ireland might be) 
organised and an unanimous cal! be made on the English parliament for emanei- 
pation. This organisation went on, with more or less success, for years. Un- 
der the name of the Roman Catholic association it rose from the most insignifi- 
cant revival (after a temporary dispersion) in the year 1823, until «t assumed 
that gigantic shape which ultimately terrified the government of England intu 
an undignified submission. It was in that year, 1823, that Mr. Sheil ana Mr. 


O'Connell, who were destined at no very distant tine to be the great leaders of/) 


the Association, first met. under circumstances somewhat romantic, at the 
house of a mutual friend im the mountaims of Wicklow. ‘There a congeniality 
of object overcame the natural repulsion of antagonist minds, and they laid down 
the plan of a new agitation. That their meeting was purely an accidental one 
made the results which followed still more remarkable. 

Their first efforts were received with indifference by the people ; but in a 
very few weeks the Association was formed, and the rolling stone was set in 
motion. To those who are curious in such matters it will be instructive and 
amusing to observe the parallel circumstances of the origination of the Roman 
Catholic Association by some six or seven enthusiasts at a bookseller’s 
ler’s shop in Dublin, and that of the Anti-Corn-Law League, by a few merchants 
at Manchester, or at Preston—for the cotton-heroes of the late campaign have 
not yet determined at which place the nucleus was formed. 

e have alluded to the natural repulsion of antagonist minds. Contrast 
more marked could scarcely exist than that which was exhibited by the two great 
leaders of the Association. ‘That their mental qualities were so different, and 
the sources of the admiration which each in his sphere excited so opposite, may 
be held to be one of the causes of the great success the Association achieved. 
If Mr. Sheil was great in rhetoric,—if his impassioned appeals to his country- 
men and to the world stood the test not merely of Hibernian enthusiasm, but 
also of English criticism, Mr. O'Connell was greater in planning, in organisation, 
in aetion, and he had in his rough and vigorous eloquence a lever which mayed 
the passions of the Irish people. He perhaps had the good sense tosee that as 
an orator, in the higher sense of the term, he could never equal his more bril- 
liant and intellectual colleague. His triumphs lay in the council-chamber on 


the one hand, and in the market-place or the hill-side onthe other. It was 
in the forum or on the platform that the more elevated and refined eloquence of 
Mr. Sheil, adorned with ali the graces of art, charmed while it astonished a 
higher and more cultivated audience. ‘Thus they never clashed. While all) 
Europe rang with the fame of the “peaceful agitator,” who had taught his 
countrymen to use the forms of the constitution to the subversion of its spirit! 
and objects; every scholar, every statesman, every lover of the beautiful in or- 
atory as an art, already learned to admire that new, = imaginative, 
yet forcible style of eloquence, which ever and anon, amid the din and clamour 
of noisier war-fare, sounded the spirit-stirring tocsin of nationality and religious; 
liberty, breaking forth like intermittent lightning-flashes amidst the thunders of] 
the agitation. . Sheil, on the other hand, looked up to Mr. O'Connell for, 
his indomitable energy and perseverance, his craft, cunning, caution, his 
thorough nationality and identification with the feelings of the people, and! 
would as little have thought of substantially opposing his decision or resisting! 
his general control over the eedings of the Association, as the other woul 
have attempted to vie with him in eloquence. So they went on together, side 
by side, though really exercising so distinct an influence, with scarcely any of 


that jealousy or rivalry which has so often stified similar undertakings in their |dious im eloquence, could not forgive in one whose 
jadmire, the frequent violations of good taste which the rising orator had not then 


very infancf. If Mr. Sheil’s ideas of agitation were more grand and com 
hensive ; if he would fain have gone by a more direct and manly but more dan- 
gerous road to the intelligence of the English parliament and people ; if, in his 
anxiety to impress on the world a deep and ing conviction of the union and 
ionality of the Iri ——: and their absolute, even their slavish devotion to 
their leaders ; if in this his superabundant energy and velocity of purpose, he 


significant appeal of the designing demagogue, that the poison of tho thought had 
its antidote along with it in the chosen and beautiful words through which it was 
conveyed. But, with all their faults, and in spite of the re and imperfect 
‘reports of them which appeared in the newspapers and the published proceedings 
‘of the Roman Catholic Association, those speeches spread the reputation of Mr. 
‘Sheil far and wide, wherever public opiion was aroused on the Roman Catho- 
lic question—a question which, to the opponents as well as to the supporters 


of the Roman Catholic claims, was growing to be one of the most vital impor- « 


itance. Their faults were,imdeed, many. ‘The politician might be able to find 
jexcuses in the singular position of the then leaders of the Irish people, and the 
momentous nature and exciting interest of the contest, fot the occasional bursts 
of anti-English feeling, the exultation over English faults and follies, theuncon- 
stitutional tone of many of those orations, by which the suppressed hatreds of 
centuries were arrayed against the comparatively innocent statesmen and 

ple of a single age : the poisoned arrows of the rash rhetorician might rebound 
‘from the mail of principle in which the Protestant legislator encased himself, 
{eonfident in its strength against all but the artillery of popular enthusiasm poured 
‘in by the more crafty and designing genius of O’Connell. But the critic, fasti- 
ius he was compelled to 


learnt to avoid—the use, without selection or abstinence, of metaphors, whose 
extrav not be boldness might be felt or thear 
force acknow , and ifice to political passions of Tmetry and 
tical harmony of what, but for those errors of a luxuriant ata might have 

grand models of oratorical perfection for all time, each, for its eloquent 
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history of national wrongs, an epic, not spoken only to listening thousands, but||of the smaller boughs of the cotton-tree, with Spanish moss stuffed into the in- 
recorded as at once a delight and a warning to millions yet to come. And, in-||terstices. Instead of the clapboards, wherewith, to the west of the Alleghan 
deed, we do not overrate the political value of those speeches while thus look-|jrange, the dwellings of the poorer class of country people are usally roofed, 
ing back at their faults. Time has obliterated their immediate‘effects, there are||the palmetto reed had been made use of, a selection that gave the hamlet a pe- 
not many who remember to have heard them ; and, of the multitudes who read||culiar air of rustic simplicity. The houses were for the most part without win- 
them and felt their power at the time they were delivered, the majority have||dows, and their interior received light through the chimney or door, which lat- 
: forgotten, in the excitement of subsequent contests, the great moral influence||ter, instead of being of wood, consisted of a buffalo hide suspended in front of 
which they once exercised. But history is already recording their results, and,|/the doorway, and thrown back during the day upon the low roof. The principal 
happily for his own fame, and for the gratification of his countrymen, he who de-||charm of the village, however, lay not in its style of building, but in the manner 
livered them is yet strong, ay, still stronger in those powers which he possesses] |in which the humble dwellings seemed to nestle under the numerous clusters of 
in such rare perfection, toned down and chastened as they now are in their ex-||trees. ‘The universal cleanliness and absence of all offal formed another re- 
ercise, by increased intercourse with mankind, and the natural effect which time} |markable feature, and went far to increase the favourable impression made by 
and the absence of all causes of excitement have produced on an ardent and ir-|/the delightful situation of the hamlet. It was truly a lovely spot, as its ruins 
ritable temperament, ‘The speeches to which we more particularly refer were|/still show. ‘The broad Natchez flowing majestically by, on its way to the sea ; 
delivered at intervals between 1823 and 1829. Bad as the reports of these||the dark framework of cypresses and mangroves fringing its shores, their tall 
speeches are, still their intrinsic worth, their powerful eloquence, and exquisite||shadows reflected in the clear waters; the innumerable groups of trees, with 
beauty, make themselves felt through ever sodebased a medium. Perhaps the) /huts peeping out of their shade like so many hermitages; and finally, tbe spa- 
most remarkable of his speeches—the most original and characteristic of his|\cious clearing itself, enclosed at either end by the waving palmettos, and bound- 
uliar mind—were those he made at the different aggregate meetings of the} /ed on the third side by a wall of gigantic and venerable trees, gave to the whole 
n Catholics which took place at intervals during the agitation for emanci-|/scene an air of enchanting re and seclusion. 
pation, Then he had a wider field and a more inspiring audience than ever at|; ‘The inhabitants of this retired spot, although offering fewer charms than did 
the meetings of the Association ; for, at the latter, the cautious spirit of O'Con-||their residence, were in many respects scarcely less interesting. In front of the 
nell prevailed almost without restraint ; the jealous eye of the government watch-/ foremost hut was assembled a group of creatures with dark shining skins, which, 
ed, with lynx-like precision, every movement of so dangerous an organization ;| at a first glance, and owing to their comical movements, might well have been 
and even the enthusiasm and valorous fancy of a Sheil were restrained within! taken for a herd of apes. , at like those animals, they leaped the hedges and 
the limits of a technical constitution of the liberty of public speech. But the||/bushes, and then, like snakes, wound along the ground, or rolled down the river 
aggregate meetings were more a matter of open public constitutional right, and//bank with a rapidity of motion that the eye cual scarcely follow. Further on 
there the enthusiastic and indignant orator revelled in the wild freedom of con-||in the village were seen lads of a maturer age, practising warlike games and ex- 
scious power and irresistible impulse. The full force and beauty of those||ercises. ‘They were performing the spy-dance. Whilst one party crept steal- 
speeches can now scarcely be appreciated but by those who were so fortunate as)|thily over the grass, others lay upon the ground in a listening posture, and with 
to hear them. They left an impression which has never been effaced by even) their ears pressed to the earth, strove to distinguish the movements of their an- 
the more perfect and chastened productions of the maturer mind of the orator.|;tagonists. At last, when the two parties had approached each other, they sprang 
One of his ones triumphs was on the occasion of that miracle—morally,||suddenly up, and forming themselves in Indian file, commenced a combat in 
still more than politically, a miracle—the Clare election. Nor should we for-||which they dealt furious blows with their blunt wooden tomahawks, exhibiting 
to mention, among his great orations, his speech at a great meeting (at Car-|/in every movement an extraordinary degree of activity and natural grace. Lit- 
ow, if we remember rightly), where, taking the first chapter of Exodus for his/|tle interest was shown in these evolutions by the adult inhabitants of the vil- 
theme, and with the Bible in his hand, he quoted with a solemnity and eflect||lage, whose extreme apathy and indifference contrasted curiously with the dis- 
electrical on the sympathies of a religious and enthusiastic people, the words} |play of violent exertion on the part of the young Indians. Before the open 
of the inspired writer, and founded on them an impassioned appeal to his coun-||doors of the huts sat the squaws and their daughters, stripping the maize from 
trymen to persevere in their career—to press onwards to the goal appointed for||the ear, beatimg hemp, or picking tobacco ; the children, who, according to In- 
them, heedless of the fears of the timid or the suggestions of the eompromising.||dian custom, are from their very birth kept in an upright posture, hanging against 
Words are inadequate to convey the effect of this speech: nor was the speech||the outer walls on long concave boards or pieces of bark, to which their hands 
one of words only ; it was the action, the fine harmony between the thoughts|\and feet were fastened by thongs of buffalo hide, their only garment a strip of 
and the expressions, when the feelings were wrought up to the highest pitch of| calico round their hips. 
tension in the enthusiasm inspired by the cause, and the sympathy of the mul-|| Ata short distance from the upper part of the clearing stood two wooden 
titude around ; all these drew forth the hidden strength of his nature till he||huts, which might have passed for two of the school or meeting-houses often 
poured the full force of his fervid soul into his solemn theme.—Remainder next||met with in the American backwoods. Like the other dwellings composing the 
week, hamlet, they were propped against sycamere-trees, but they were distinguished 
irs cag aatinisia by their larger dimensions and more careful style of building, by “~ bowers of 
alm and mangrove that surrounded them, and the plots of smooth turf before 
THE AMERICANS AND THE ABORIGINES ° their doors. In front of one of these little houses, a in the centre of the lawn, 
A Tate or tHe Sort War. Parr I.—[ Continued. } about fifty men were squatted upon the ground, enveloped in a thick cloud of 
The last rays of the sun still played upon the. summits of the loftier trees,||smoke, proceeding from tobacco-pipes, three to five feet in length, with which 
of which the lower branches were dimly seen in the rapidly thickening twilight,||all of them were provided. ‘They were attired in hunting-shirts, open in front, 
when Rosa approached the Indian maiden, and with the werds, «The sun is|/and showing the naked breast down to the wampum girdle, to which a second 
low,” roused her from her state of exhaustion and semi-unconsciousness. Ca-||garment, reaching to the knee, was attached. Instead of the shaved head and 
nondah sprang to her feet, and the two girls tripped side by side into the wood, |scalping-tuft adopted by many Indian tribes, they wore the whole of their hair. 
until they at last paused before an enormous cotton-tree. Several gigantic|'They appeared to have taken their places according to their rank, the inner 
vines, in whose powerful and enervating embrace the mighty trunk had perished, |half-circle being composed of the older warriors, whilst the young men formed 
still clasped the ificent colossus with their shining red tendrils, whilst the||a second and third line. In the centre of the curve sat an old warrior, on whom 
interior of the tree, hollowed by the tooth of time, was of a fantastical contigu-||the eyes of the assembly were respectfully fixed, and whose remarkable exte- 
ration, not unlike a Gothic chapel, and sufficiently spacious to contain twenty||rior, combined with the deference shown him, bespoke the chief of the tribe, 
men. The care with which the hollow had been swept out, and the neighbour-||[t would be difficult to imagine a more singular, and at the same time interest- 
hood of 2 salt spring, showed that it was used by the Indian hunters as a rest-||ing-looking person, than this old man, whose body seemed to consist of nothi 
ing-place Pam Canondah cautiously approached the tree, and returned||but skin and bone. All the coarse and fleshy portions of his frame were dri 
to Rosa with the intelligence that it was unoccupied. From the branches of aj\up, and only veins and sinews remained. His open hunting-shirt disclosed a 
neighbouring cypress, two girls-now stripped quantities of Spanish moss,|jbreast far broader than that of any one of his companions, resembling a board 
wherewith — composed a soft and luxurious bed in the interior of/|that had been chopped and hacked, so covered was it with the scars of many 
the cotton-tree. is done, they rolled blocks of wood and fragments of trees}}wounds. ‘lhe chief characteristic of his countenance was a gloomy stoical gra- 
to the entrance, apparently to form a rampart against the nocturnal intrusion of|/vity, mingled with a resigned expression, telling a tale of many a fearful strug- 
bear or panther. ese preparations completed, they returned to the wounded)|gle, and of grievous mental suffering. ‘The fall of his tribe, and seven years’ 
man. passed 


er left arm under his legs, and signed to Rosa to grasp} |exile, had brought about this change m the Miko of the Oconees. 

her hand, whilst their arms should serve as a support to his back. Rosa blushea|} | The old man is Tokeah, who, driven by the Americans from his hunting 
and hesitated. grounds, has taken refuge, with the remnant of his tribe, upon Mexican terri- 
“Does the white Rose,” said Canondah, “fear to touch her brother, for}|tory. Canondah is his amg er the young man whom she rescued from the 
whose life she was lately so anxious ?” jaws of the alligator is an English midshipman belonging to a frigate employed 
For sole reply, the young girl took her friend’s hand, and raising the stranger||in sounding the entrances of the ae preparatory to expedition 
from the ground, they carried him to the hollow tree, and laid him down upon||against New Orleans. Whilst away from his ship on a turtling party, he and 
his mossy couch. two of his comrades have been captured by Lafitte, the famous French pirate, 
«“ When the earth is covered with darkness,” said Canondah, bending over||whose chief haunt was on the island of Barataria, in the Gulff Mexico, 
him, “Canondah will visit her brother, and pour balsam into his wounds.” whence, from amidst shoals and swamps impenetrable to those unacquainted 
But her words were unmarked by the person addressed, who, with the excep-||with their intricacies, he issued forth to commit depredations on the high seas, 
tion of a faint breathing, gave no sign of life. The two maidens struck into the||and especially in the Mexican Gulf. During an mland excursion, about two 
path by which they first approached the river, and along which, we will now||years previously to the date of this tale, Lafitte discovered the Indian village on 
precede them in order to introduce the reader into an entirely new world, the Natchez, and was at first about to attack and plunder it; but the determined 
At ashort distance from the scene of the adventure above narrated, was ajjattitude of its defenders, and, still more, the reflection that their alliance might 
wide clearing, extending for about three miles along the shore. It had originally||be useful to him against the Louisianian authorities, who had set a a as yar 
been part of a palmetto field covering the bank of the river for the breadth of|his head, induced him to change his intention, and to hold out the right of 
half a mile, at which distance a limit was put to it by the colossal stems of the}|good fellowship to the red men. ‘Tokeah, whose ruling passion is hatred of the 
aboriginal forest. ‘The clearing had been made by the burning of the palmet-|/Americans, gladly concluded an alliance with the pirate, who professed an equal 
tos, in whose place a carpet of luxuriant grass had sprung up, dotted with groups} detestation of them. ‘Ihe i'renchman speedily ingratiated himself with the old 
of magnificent trees, and intersected a hedges of myrtle, mangrove,||chief, with whom he bartered a portion of his plunder for provisions of various 
m, and tulip trees, giving to the le tract of land the appearance of a||kinds; and after a time, ‘Tokeah, unsuspicious of the real character of his dis- 
tiful artificial park. Here and there, through the branches of the sycamore||reputable ally, whom he believed the chief of an independent tribe living on the 
and cotton trees, small swirls of smoke were seen curling upwards, telling of||sea-shore, promised him Rosa in marriage, an arrangement to which, as has al- 

the presence of man, and on nearer inspection there became visible, under ¥a-|jready been seen, the poor girl was any thing but a consenting party. 
rious of the groups of trees, one or more huts, surrounded by little plantations||_ Early upon the morrow of the arrival of the midshipman, upon whom our au- 
of Indian corn and tobacco, and forming collectively a scattered hamlet of some||thor has bestowed the unromantic name of James Hodges, the Oconee warriors 
fifty habitations. depart on a hunting expedition, and the wounded man is removed to a hut in 
No particular rule had been observed in the architecture of these modest}|the village. During their absence, Canondah, at the entreaty of Rosa, between 
dwellings, whose builders had been more remarkable for ndolence than for re-]}whom and the young Englishman a kindness has grown up during the convales- 
finement ef taste, and had carefully avoided overworking themselves during their||cence of the latter, and who fears for his life should Tokeah discover him, dis- 
construction. The simplest materials had sufficed, and had been used in the}/guises the midshi in Indian paint and apparel, supplies him with arms, and 
eame rough state in which nature afforded them. The walls were constructed} expiains to him the road to New Orleans, which he trusts to find oceupied by 


i 
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British troops. She has guided him through the swamp and ferried him across 
the Sabine, when some words she lets fall apprise him of the peril she and Rosa 
will be in from her father’s anger, when he returns from his hunting party, and 
is informed by the squaws of the evasion of one of the detested Americans, to 


withstandin this corroborative evidence of the correctness of his daughter's 
jstatement, Tokeah, unwilling to remain with the smallest doubt upon his mind, 
\or to risk the discovery of the nook in which, for seven years, he has been unseen 
| by an American eye, sets off with a party of warriors in pursuit of the young 


which nation he will naturally feel assured that the English midshipman belongs.) Englishman. The ensuing chapter, the last of the first volume, we will trans- 
To avert all danger from the heads of his deliverers, the young man then wishes) late with sinall abridgement, and therewith, for the present, conclude our ex- 
to go back to the village, but this the noble minded girl refuses to allow, and) tracts. 

pushes off her canoe from the shore, to which all his entreaties are insufficient) ‘The mood of mind in which we left our young Englishman may aptly be 
to induce her toreturn. She retraces her steps to the hamlet, and shut up in}'compared with that of the assassin neophytes, whom, according to the tale, the 
her wigwam with Rosa, awaits, in alarm and deep dejection, her father’s return) |Old Man of the Mountain was wont to introduce into an enchanted garden, 


from the chase. 

Twenty-four hours had elapsed, during the whole of which time Canondah 
had not left her hut, nor had any of the squaws been to visit her. At last, to- 
wards morning, the voices of men were heard upon the shore. It was the Miko 
and his hunters. His daughter rose, her knees trembling under her, and looked 
out of the window. She saw the old squaws whispering to the men, aud point- 
ing to the wigwam in which the Englishman had dwelt. Presently the Miko 
entered his hut, followed by several warriors, and Canondah stepped forward to 
welcome her father. With hands folded upon her throbbing bosom, she silently 
awaited his commands. 

«The men of the Oconees,” he began, after a pause, during which he seemed 
to read his daughter's soul, have told their Miko that a messenger from the 
hee of the Salt Lake had reached his wigwam. Why do not my eyes behold 

im?” 


The trembling girl made no reply, bat remained with her eyes fixed upon the |) 
nd 


ground. 

“ Has Canondah so forgotten her father’s blood as to bring a Yankee into his 
wigwam, and to show him the path that leads to the villages of the pale faces’ 
The Miko thought he had a daughter,” said the old man, with a most cutting 
scorn; “ but Canondah is not the daughter of the Miko of the Oconees. Go,” 
continued he, in an acceut of unspeakable disgust ; “a miserable Seminole de- 
ceived her mother, and gave life to a traitress.” 

On hearing these terrible words, the maiden sank to the ground as if struck 
by lightning, and, writhing like a worm, crept to her father’s feet, aud laid bold 
ofhis garment. He pushed her from him with loathing. 

“Go,” said he ; “‘she sang in the ears of the Miko, and implored the Great 
Spirit to protect him, whilst she cherished and concealed the foe of his race. 


|jpeopled with ravishing houris, whence, after a short enjoyment of the most 
| voluptuous delights, he again thrust them forth into the dark and dismal night 
of the desert, with nothing remaining of their past pleasures save a wild con- 
‘fasion of the senses, a chaos of images and visions, and a burning desire to re- 
_ cover the lost paradise. ‘True it is, as our readers know, that the young sailor 
| had no such enjoyments to regret, and equally true that his own wish had drive 
‘en him from his Eden; but he nevertheless experienced the tamult and confa- 
sion of thought, and the longing to return, above described. It seemed as if 
ithe nobler and inferior qualities of his nature were striving within him, the two 
principles alternately, as either got the upper hand, impelling him onwards and 
calling him back. A full hour elapsed, during which he several times walked 
‘away froin the shore and then again returned to it, until at last he was surprised 
by the first beams of the sun, disclosing to him a scene whose sight assisted 
him to a prompt decision. 

Agreeably with what Canondah had told him, he found the left bank of the 
‘Sabine bare of trees, with the exception of a few stunted firs and cedars Le 
ing along the shore. Before him was spread a landscape which the most skilful 


| could but imperfectly sketch, the most powerful fancy with difficulty conceive. ° 


| It was an interminable tract of meadow land, its long grass waving in the morn- 
jing breeze, presenting an endless succession of gentle undulations, whilst in 
‘the far distance isolated groups of trees appeared to rock like ships upon the 
‘boundless ocean. Nowhere was a fixed pomt tobe seen, and the whole stupen- 
dous landscape swaim before his eyes, waving like the surface of the sea in a soft 
trophical breeze. ‘Towards the north, the plain rose gradually into highlands, 
between whose picturesque clusters of trees his eye penetrated to the extremi- 
ity of the vast panorama, where the bright tints of the landscape blended with 
ithose of the horizon. Eastward the huge meadow sank down into bottoms, 


erefore could not the White Rose sing the night-song, because the spy ang, ishaded by trees, and overgrown with reeds and palmettos, shining, as the wind 


waiting for her in the forest. ‘The Miko has nourished a snake in his bosom,|) 


‘stirred them, like sails in the sunshine. The profound stillness of the sky-boun- 


his bea ver-skins have been thrown away, aud the White Rose has brought a spy) ded plain, only broken by the plash of the waterfowl, or the distant how! of the 


into his wigwam to betray him to his foes. 
hunted by their enemies like the wild panther of the forest.” 


Iu afew suns he and his wal! be! savanna wolf, and the splendour of the rising sun, tnparted an indeseribable 
| solemnity and grandeur to the scene. Lower down the river were detached 


An angry how! escaped the Indians, and two of the most ferocious looking) groups of trees, amongst which grazed deer, who, with wondering glances, 


ided towards the curtain of Rosa’s apartment. Canondah was lying aa poo 


ess, apparently almost senseless, upon the ground, but hardly had the red men 
taken a step, when she suddenly stood before them. 


seemed to ask the wanderer whence he came; and after gazing at him for a 
while, tossed their antlers proudly in the air, and, as if displeased at the intru- 


| sion upon their territory, paced slowly back into the thicket. ‘The whole land- 


“It is I,” she cried ; “ it is Canondah, who guided the pale face across the|/seape was dotted with diminutive hillocks of a conical form, the habitations of 


swamp, and showed him the path he should follow. The White Rosa kuew 
it not.” 
Searcely had she spoken, when the curtain was lifted and Rose appeared 


ismall brown animals, who sat in front of them with their faces to the sun, ma- 


king their breakfast on the tender grass. 
| The district just described is the western portion of Louisiana, which, from 


The Indian girl clasped her in her arms as if to shield her from hara, and the||the alluvial land of the Mississippi, Red River, Atchafalaya, and other smaller 
two maidens stood with drooping heads before the mcensed Miko. ‘fhe eyes) |but deep streams, swells gradually upwards towards the west, and ends in these 
of the chief had followed the rapid movement of his daughter, and he appeared) vast and magnificent savannas. ‘The detached pictures that we have laid be- 
astounded at the boldness with which she interposed between him and the in-|jfore our readers, ia the endeavour to convey to them some idea of the whole, 


tended sacrifice to his wrath. On beholding Rosa, a grim smile distorted his, 
features ; he made a step forward, and raised his knite. 

“ Tt was I !” cred the affrighted Canondah. 

“ No,” exclaimed Rosa, in trembling tones ; “I it was who brougat the white 
youth into the wigwam.” | 

The Miko stood like one petrified. Gradually, however, the generous rivalry 
and self devotion of the two beautiful beings before him produced its effect on 
his savage nature. ‘The expression of his features softened. 

**Go,” said he with bitter scorn; “does Canondah think the Mikoa fool, and 
that his eyes do not see who brought the white spy into the wigwam! It was 
the foot of Canondah that opened the path, but the treacherous tongue of the! 
White Rosa prevailed with her to do it.” 

“Will my father,” said Canondah, folding her hands humbly on her breast— 
“ will my father loosen the tongue of his daughter?” 

A long pause ensued, during which anger and paternal feeling held a visible 
contest in the bosom of the deeply-moved chief. Finally, the latter prevailed. 

“Canondah may speak.” 

“ My father, the white youth has sworn to me that he is no spy, and not one, 
of the Yengheese. He is from the island of the foolish chief, the land of which 
you have told me that it is cold and icy. His people are on the war-path against 
our foes, the Yengheese. It is but a few suns since he and his friends came 
across the great salt lake ; they will go up the great river and burn the wigwams 
of our enemies. The chief of the Sait Lake, he says, is a thief, who overpow- 
ered him and his brothers whilst they caught oysters and turtle, and took them 
to his wigwam. He escaped, and for eight suns he suffered hunger. His peo- 

le will the chief of the Salt Lake by the neck to a tree. See, father, thy 

ter delivered him from the jaws of the great water snake, and he was al- 
y nearly dead. He has returned to his brothers, to lift the hatchet against 
your foes. He is no spy ; his hands are soft, and he was weak.” 

‘Has Canondah more lies to tell her father?” said the old man, in a milder 
tone. “ Her tongue is very nimble.” ; 

_ The abashed maiden cast her eyes to the ground. Her words, however, had 
oe made a deep impression upon the Miko, and he remained for a while sunk 
in reflection. ‘Tokeah was a savage by birth, habit, and education ; but he was 
neither bloodthirsty nor cruel. Under other circumstances, and in a civilized 
land, he might have been a hero, a benefactor of thousands or millions of bis 
fellow creatures ; but in his wild condition, despised, goaded and insulted as he 
felt himself. his better feelings blunted, and his whole nature soured by real and 
fancied injuries, what wonder was it that he raised his knife even against his own 
daughter, entering the hut as he did with the full persuasion that the young 
man she had sheltered was a spy and emissary of his bitterest foes ! 

The account given of himself by the midshipman, and the imputations cast 
by him on the chief of the Salt Lake, as Lafitte is called by the Indians, receive 
strong confirmation from two handbills, which Tokeah, who has learned to read 
ar in the course of his long intercourse with the white men, has torn, dur- 
ing his recent expedition, from a wall in one of the new Louisianian settlements. 
One of these papers is a proclamatior by the authorities of Louisiana, enumera- 
ting the crimes and cruelties of the pirate of Barataria, and offering a reward of 
five hundred dollars for his head. other is an address to the citizens of the 
state, summoning them to the defence of their country against the British, Not- 


\barst at once upon the young Englishman ; and their view put him in much the 
jsame state of mind with the seaman, who, having left his ship during the night 
in a frail skiff, finds himselfin the morning alone upoa the wide waters, and 
jhesitates whether he shall not, by one desperate plunge, avoid the misery and 
‘suffering that await him. ‘This feeling of isolation and helplessness, like the 
jlast gram thrown into the balance, suddenly terminated the young man’s inde- 
|cision, and induced him to take a step, which, whilst it seemed to ensure his 
own destruction, attested the triumph of the better principle within, Hastie 
ily stripping off his clothes, he tied them in a bundle, and jumping into the chilly 
stream, in a quarter of an hour reached the opposite shore. ‘The parting words 
wf the noble Indian girl had decided him to return to the village, and give him- 
self up to the fury of the terrible Miko. Any other consideration was subor- 
dinate to that generous imotive. 
| Upon reaching the right bank of the river, Hodges proceeded to seek the 
jpath through the thicket. But the difficulties he encountered were such as 
might well deter the most persevering. ‘The western side of the Sabine, like 
that of the Natebez, is a gentle slope, ending in a ridge which again sinks grad- 
‘ually and imperceptibly down to the swamp. The black masses of cy and 
cedar allowed hin to penetrate a few hundred paces through them, to reach 
ithe summit of the rising ground ; but as soon as the descent began, he found 
jit impossible to get a step further, The slope was covered with a description 
iof tree which he had never before seen or heard of. The stems were not thick- 
jer than a man’s body, but they grew close together, and were covered with 
‘thorns as long as his arm, presenting the appearance of millions of brown bay- 
jonets, so thickly planted, and so manifold in their direction, as scarcely to allow 
preqsayel to set foot upon the trees on which they grew. He tried to call to 
mind the position of the path along which Canondah had conducted him; he 
linvestigated every thicket and opening in the bushes, but all in vain; hours 
ypassed away, and he had not found it. When he detected the trace of foot- 
steps, they invariably proved tobe hisown. At last fortune seemed to smile 
fpee him ; he discovered the place where the canoe was concealed. He had 
ssull long to look, however, before he could find the track leading through the 
forest ; and when he did hit upon it, it was so intricate, and led in such a zi 
zag line, now up the slope and then down again, that darkness came on, my 
he had not yet reached the swamp. Hungry and fatigued, he returned to the 
Sabine, and, fully determined to try his luck again next morning, he trusted 
iwith better success, he loaded the canoe upon his shoulders, launched it upon 
ithe water, and rowed to the opposite bank, where he had left the provisions with 
jwhich Canondah had supplied him. ‘Taking them with him, he recrossed the 
iriver, and after a short but hearty meal, busied himself in the preparation of a 
sleeping place. In that heavenly region, nature has supplied the means for a 
simple, but delightful bed, in the tillandsea or Spanish moss, whose long, deli- 
ieate, horsehair-like threads, compose the most luxurious couch. With this 
imoss Hodges now filled the canoe, and carried it to the hiding-place where he 
‘had found it. ‘This had been selected between two cedars, whose lower boughs 
served as rollers, upon which he only had to raise the boat to be secure from 
jobservation. His gun at his side, and wrapped in his blanket, he fell ~ 
The fatigues of the day procured the young Englishman several hours Zh rw 
found and untroubled slumber, but at the end of that time he was tormented by 


a strange dream. He thought he saw the corpses of Rosa and Canondah lys 
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ing pale and bleeding before him, whilst over them strode a fantastical-looking | “ My brother is right” said Tokeah; “he must go. But, if he will remain, 


monster, a knife in its claws, levelled at his heart. He turned round, he fought), 
and wrestled, and strove to seize his gun. ‘The desperate struggle awoke hun. |; 

That which had been a dream had now become reality. A grim savage real- 
ly stood over him, one foot upon the canoe, in his hand a tomahawk, which he’ 
waved above his head with a scowl of triumph. One blow, and all would be! 
over. Quick as thought the young Englishman raised his r.'e, and pomted it 


the wigwam of the Miko is open to him; the White Rose will cook his venison, 
and he sill be the son of Tokeah,” 

The Englishman took the old warrior’s hand, and pressed it kindly. 

* When the Ovonces,” said he, adopting the Indian phraseology, “ have sworn 
to their Miko to ft the war-hatchet in his behalf, they must keep their word, or 
they are dogs. Even so must the son of the great father of the Canadas, ob- 


at the breast of the Indian, who started on one side, The tomahawk descen-||serve the oath that he has taken. He must hasten to his brothers, or he will be 
ded, but, fortunately for Hodges, his sudden movement overturned the canoe at} looked upon as a coward, and his name will be spoken with contempt.” 


the very moment that the blow fell. ‘This saved his life. Clasping the knees 


These words, uttered with feeling and emphasis, were decisive. The chief 


of the Indian with the strength of desperation, he brought him to the ground, nodded his approbation. 


and threw himself upon him. ‘The deadly scalping-knife was about to pierce 
his heart, when he canght the wrist of the savage in his right hand, and with 


“ The sun was low behind the hills,” said he, “when my young brother ap- 


proached the wigwam of Tokeah, and the chief was buried in sleep. His foot- 


his left clutched his throat. Fora moment the Indian struggled, glared at him||steps must not be seen by the white man. Will my brother swear by Him 


with an expression of inveterate hate, and then his breath left him, his fea- 


whom the Ocenees call the Great Spirit, and the pale-faces name their God, that 


tures became distorted, and he let the knife fall. The next instant it glit-||he will not betray Tokeah to his enemies ?” 


tered in the hand of Hodges, and the Indian lay defenceless, his antagonist’s 
knee on his breast, awaiting, with set teeth and staring eyes, the death which 


swear it solemnly.” 


* Will he promise never to say that the Miko and the chief of the Salt Lake 


he deemed inevitable. During one second, the young man appeared to hesitate ;||have been friends ?” 


then he sprang to his feet. 
« Go,” said he ; “I will not sully myself with your blood.” 


& u promise that also,” replied Hodges, after a brief pause. 
“ Then may the bones of his fathers moulder in peace,” said the old man, 


_ My young brother is really a friend of the red men,” said a voice behind laying his hands on the shoulders of the Englishman. “The Miko will clear 


his brother's path {run thorns, and his ranuers shall show him the way to the 


Hodges turned, and beheld another Indian, a scalping-knife in his hand, which|/Coshattoes. But my brother is hungry,” he added, “ and his path is a long 


he seemed about to plunge into his back. Springmg on one side, he confron-|/one.” 


ted this new foe. 


Ile made a sign to his followers, and one of them emptied a hunting-pouch 


«« My brother need not fear,” said the second Indian, behind whom the other jupon the grass; the Miko sat down, and, beckoning Hodges to do the same, of- 


had now retreated, not unlike a dog. who, feeling himself guilty of a misdeed, 


fered him some cold game, of which he himself sparingly partook. A handful 


creeps, with tail between his legs, behind the back of his master. The new-|jof roasted corn, and a calabash of tolerable wine, completed the repast The 


comer surveyed him with a severe glance. t 


neal dispatched, Tokeah rose, nodded in a friendly manner, and plunged into 


« Milimach,” said he, ‘would have taken a scalp from a sleeping ian,| {the forest, followed by all but one of the Indians. Hodges cast a last glance af- 


but he has to thank the white youth that his own is still upon his head. Mili. 


ter their dark figures, as they disappeared between the trees, and then seized 


mach has disobeyed the Miko.” the canoe to carry it to the water. Upon reaching the opposite shore, the In- 
« Are you the Miko?” cried Hodges—* the Miko of the Oconees ?” dian concealed the boat amongst the bushes, and started off across the prairie 
The old man fixed his calm and penetrating look upon his interrogator, and} /at a pace with which the young Englishman had some difficulty in keeping up. 


replied with much dignity, “ My young brother has said it. He has nothing to 
fear; the Miko stretches out to him his hand, in peace and friendship.” 

«“ You the Miko of the Oconees’” repeated Hodges, grasping the Indian’s 
hand, and heartly shaking it. “Iam delighted to see you; and, to say the 


SKETCHES IN SPAIN. 


THE ALGERINE LUGION.—SURPRISE OF GRENADELLA. 
I was awaiting at Lerida, in Catalonia, the opportunity of a convoy to pro- 


truth, [ was on my way to your village.” 
ceed northwards, when considerable bustle and excitement were produced in the 


“ The maidens,” said the chief, +‘ told the Miko that the son of the great 
father who owns the two Canadas, had escaped from the chief of the Salt Lake, 
and sought shelter in his wigwam. My eyes have seen, and my soul believes 
what is true. But my brother has travelled very little of the path leading to 
his people.” 

“«T will tell you why,” said the young man. ‘ You have an excellent girl 
for a daughter—Heaven bless her!—and she and that angel, Rosa, were like 
sisters to me. 1 would gladly have remained longer, had not the voice of duty 
called me away. But when your daughter left me upon the other side of the}|! 
river, something escaped her that made it my first duty to return to your wig-||! 
wam.” 


The chief had listened with much attention. «* What did my daughter whis- 
per in the ear of my young brother '” said he. 
« Few words,” was the reply, ‘but mighty ones. 
r girls would suffer for their goodness to me ; and that, suspecting they had 
Prought a Yankee spy into your wigwam, you would perhaps kill them.” 


town by the arrival of the Algerine Legion, which had been transferred from 
the service of France to that of the Queen of Spain. 


It was at noon on one of the last days of August, 1835, that the first column 


lof this force, which had landed at Tarragona from Africa but a fortnight pre- 
viously, appeared upon the open plaza outside Lerida, under command of Col. 
Conrad, and after a short halt, crossed the bridge over the Segre and entered 
the town. ‘The appearance of the troops was highly soldierlike and creditable, 


heir arins clean and serviceable, their uniforms French, and very neat, consist- 
ng of grey frock coat, red trousers, and low, light schakos with a broad pro- 


yecting peak to keep off the sun, from which latter a hint might perhaps be ta- 
ken by the reformers of military head-dress in England. They were met, upon 
their entrance, by a throng of national guards and townspeople, singing Riego’s 
I understood that the|/Hymn, and uttering loud riras in honour of these new defenders of the constitu- 
tional cause. It was probably more for the cause than the men that the demon- 
strations were made, for at Lerida, which has suffered so often from French as- 
saults, the name of Frenchman is anything but a popular one. Frenchmen, 


« And my brother!” said the Miko. 
however, the new comers were not, or at least only a fraction of them. A more 


“Held himself bound to return, to avert the danger from their innocent 


The Indian stood for a while in silent reflection. Then his countenance 
brightened, and once more he stretched out his hand to the Englishman, to 
whom this sign of good-will was rendered the more welcome by the appearance 
of a long line of savages who just then glided out of the thicket, and ranged 
themselves behind their leader. : 

* Does my brother wish to go to the village of the whites?” said Tokeah af 


ter a pause. 
«| do wish,” said Hodges, “to rejoin my ship as soon as possible. I am a 


hue * heterogeneous body of men could not well have been found serv together, 
All nations and all religidns were amongst them: French, Germitis, D 

Poles and Italians, Christians of every denomination, Jews, and even Mahome- 

dans, composed the battalions that now marched at a quick step and in excel- 


utchmen, 


ent order through the streets of Lerida, the windows and balconies of which 


cere decorated, as on a festal day, with banners, tapestry, and wreaths of 
owers. 


Twenty-four hours subsequently to the arrival of this first division, the second 


column made its appearance, with General Bernelle, who gommanded the whole 
force, and 4 numerous staff; and two days later a review was passed of the Le- 


British officer, and must not be wanting at my post.” 
. pet gion, by the Spanish General in command of the province. It consisted of six 


The Indian shook his head. ‘*'The Miko,” said he, “ knows the sons of the 
t father of the Canadas ; he has lifted the war-hatchet with them against the 
ankees. Great warriors are they, but in our forests blind as the night-owl. 
My brother would never reach his people ; he would perish of hunger in the 
ild wilderness. See,” continued he, pointing to a group of trees that appeared 
like.a black speck on the distant horizon, “my brother will go to those trees, 
but when he gets there, his head will dance and turn round, and he will wander 
in a circle, like a dog pursuing his own tail. In a handred suns he will not find 
his way out of the meadows.” 
The comparison was not a very elegant one ; but a single ponee at the plain 
before him, convinced the young man that the Indian spoke the truth. 
« Answer me one question,” said he. “ Have the maidens nothing to fear, 
and will the Miko generously forgive them for having brought a stranger into his 


battalions of infantry, each nearly a thousand strong ; of artillery and cavalry 
it at that period had none, although both were afterwards formed. During the 
period of their service in Africa, th 

their nations, one German, one Italian, and so on, but on landing in Spain, Ber- 
nelle had thought that discipline would be better preserved by a general amal- 


the battalions had been yon cap! according to 


gamation, which had accordingly taken place. At the same time with the Le- 


gion, were reviewed a detachment of Spanish cavalry, and a company of Mi- 
queletes, or Catalonian guerillas, who were destined to do duty with the foreign- 
ers, the former as vedettes and orderlies, the latter as guides. The Miqueletes 
were a strange motley-looking set of fellows, and with the exception of the offi- 
cer, who wore a fantastical sort of uniform, apparently of his own devising, 
there were not five of them in complete military garb. ‘Their only points of 
uniformity were their blue and yellow forage caps, their short rifles, and the 


ew carlouchera or leathern girdle, containing cartridges, which they wore round their 


“ The Miko will look upon his daughters with a well-pleased eye.” 


« Then I have nothing to do but to be offas quickly as ible. If I can on-| |waist. 
slay hig ng bs troops that rendered great services during the war, both from their powers of 


Wild and irregular though their appearance was, they were a class of 


t to the Mississippi, I shall find our ships there.”’ 
¥ Fhe ‘india rae * endurance and their intimate acquaintance with the country. 


Indian seemed to reflect. “My brother’s path is very long,” said he, 
«and the canoes of his people are far away. His great father has many war- 
riors, but the Yankees have more. Will my brother listen to the words of an 


Scarcely had the Legion arrived at Lerida, when a malady broke out ee 
th which 


them, which excited great alarm by its violence, and by the rapidity wi 
it carried off its victims. Almost all those attacked by it, died in a few hours, 


ho has mmers, and whose hair is with age and sor- 
a eer agit ~ land the soldiers began to think that it was the plague itself which had appeared 


row 


in their ranks ; the more so, as the bodies of those who died of it, speedily be- 


odges bowed his head, per even lower than he intended to do. 
. ved Rene Bee came black. Another rumour was, that the priests, the majority of whom in 


« Let my young brother return to the wigwam of the Miko. The warriors 
will smoke with him, and the maidens will sing in his ears. In two suns the 
chief of the Salt Lake will come. ‘To him will the Miko whisper, and he will 


Spain were known to be Carlists at heart, had poisoned the wells, and some vio- 
lences and excesses were the consequence of this report, until at last it became 


clearly established, that the disease was neither more nor less than a species of 


my brother in his canoe and restore him to his people.” 
tebe my . et cholera, brought on by the impradence of the sufferers themselves. wea- 


« The chief of the Salt Lake! ‘The pirate take me back to my people !” ex- 
claimed Hodges, shaking his head. ‘ My dear Miko, you are vastly mistaken. 
He will take good care not to do so, for his welcome would be a halter.” 

«Is the chief of the Salt Lake also at war with my brother's tribe !” inquired 

Miko. 
‘Su at war; but he is a pirate, who robs and plunders wherever he goes, 
and, if taken, will of course be hung.” 


ther was very hor, the men had been paid some arrears on landing, and had in- 


dulged to excess in the strong Catalonian wines, and the various kinds of fruit 


which were at that season abundant. The lesson they now received, t 
them to quench their thirst in future with more moderation, but not until, withi 
the space of two days, three hundred men had fallen victims. 

Almost upon the first day after the arrival of these troops, I became acquainted © 
with a Bavarian officer, Lieut. Kreuzner, who was serving in one of the batta- 


of the Indian darkened, and H feared that he had 
The countenance jan , odges jlions, and had been quartered on the inn at which I was stopping. He was ong 


fouched a dangerous string. 
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of the better class of the officers, who, generally speaking. were rather a mixed |In a few houses the resistance had been put an end to by the death of those who 


lot, and in such a dull place as Lerida then was, I found his society a great re 


offered it. Into one of these houses, from the window of which two of the 


source. He had served in Algiers, and told me various anecdotes of fights and! assailants had been wounded, Kreuzner forced his way, followed by five of his 


skirmishes with the Bedouins, of one of which encounters he had brought away, 
I was sitting)'mere amateur, 


a memento, in the shape of a very ugly sabre cut over the head. 
one evening in his room, and he was narrating to me some of his adventures, 
when an order was brought him to parade his men (he was temporarily in com- 
mand of a company) in half an hour's time, in front of the convent in which 


they were quartered. The parade was to be in light marching order :. two days’ had been bred to the climbing trade, 


men. I accompanied them, although I must say I began to think, that for a 

had had nearly enough of this sort of work. We rushed up 
the stairs, and as we got to the top, a shot was fired which wounded Kreuzner 
in the arm. We pressed forward and caught a sight of the man who had fired, 
just as he got up into the chimney, which he did with as much agility as if he 
One of the soldiers stepped forward, and 


rations to be carried by each man, but no knapsacks. Kreuzner, who had had! before Kreuzner could interfere to prevent him, discharged his musket up the 
some experience of the razzias system in Africa, iminediately conjectured that) chimney, whereupon the poor devil came headlong down again, his skull 


there was a plan on foot to surprise the enemy, and proposed that I should ac-| smashed by the bullet. We went over the whole house, but a woman, who ~ 
4 


company him, as his absence could not exceed a couple of days, before the ex-| squealed and roared fit to deafen us, was the only ereature we met with. 


piration of which time there was no chance of my being able to proceed on my 


As already mentioned, the majority of the Carlists had yielded themselves 


mey. Although doubtful as to the prudence or advantage of acceding to} jprisoners, and been conducted to the market-place, where within less than an 


proposal, the beauty of the weather and the prospect of an adventure tempt- ihour four hundred of them were assembled. 


ed me, and [ walked with him to the barracks. 


Amongst these were many inhab- 
‘itants of the town, who, although they were no doubt hand-in-glove with the 


In less than the time named, eight companies of infantry, six of which were lrebels, had net bore arms themselves. ‘These, Colonel Ferrari ordered the Al- 


the light companies from the different battalions of the egen were formed up, 
the rations were served out, and just as it became dark the troops marched out 
ofthe town. At the gate they were joined by the company of guides and a few 


‘calde to point out to him, and they were then set at liberty, which diminished 
ithe number of the captives by about and third. The Alcalde was profuse in 
his prayers that the town might be gently dealt with, and in his protesta- 


national guards. The expedition was under the command of Colonel Ferrari, ‘tations of its loyalty to the Queen ; but Ferrari, who did not seem very open to 


who had formerly commanded the Italian corps, when the Legion was divided 

according to nations. 

causes had driven from his country. His reputation was that of a dashing and 
lant officer, and his being selected for the command of the expedition caused 


euzner and the other officers to infer that some brilliant cowp-de-mainm was! \earried away as hostages. 


meditated. 

The march was conducted with an absence of noise that I should have thought 
incompatible with the rapid movement of nearly a thousand men. 
enjomed, smoking prohibited, the few officers’ horses, meluding a stout Span- 


ish pony, which Kreuzner had lent me, and the mules that carried the ammuni-| 


tion, had been hastily shod with felt. After crossing the bridge, we followed 
for about an hour and a half a narrow path along the bank of the Segre, and then 
turned to the left into a broader road, which soon led us amongst the mountains. 
Our march continued the whole night with the same speed and silence with 
which it had commenced, the Miqnelets keeping nearly a quarter of a leagne be- 
fore us, and acting as scouts. ‘i'wice, only, a momentary halt took place, when 
the soldiers were allowed to sit down for an mstant by the road-side, without, 
however, laying down their muskets, and to take a pull at the wine Jota or dram 
bottle. We had advanced inthis manner for full seven hours, during the great- 
er part of which time the road had been constantly becoming steeper and more 
difficult, when on reaching the top of a mountain, a halt was suddenly called. 
It was still dark night, and where we now stood, a fog rendered the obscurity 


‘conviction on the latter point, cut him short by an order to produce within an 


He was a tall handsome Neapolitan, whom political) hour double rations for the men, and the sum of twenty thousand reals, (or 


jabout two hundred pounds sterling) ; fuling which. the Alcalde himself, the 
jpriest, and twelve women from the principal families of the town, were to be 
In the mean time he ordered some skins of wine to 
ibe brought to the market-place, in order to refresh the soldiers after their long 
jmarch and morning’s work. Having struck ‘he town with this contribution, 


Silence was||Ferrari thought it only fair to protect it from pillage ; and he accordingly caused 


ithe drums to beat to collect together his meu, who were for the most part seat- 
| tered through the streets, seemingly well-disposed to investigate the household 


llarrangements and interior economy of the citizens of Grenadella. ‘The roll 
\was called and the troops forbidden to leave the marketplace. By the roll-call 
it was found that we had had two men killed and thirteen wounded. On one 
jside of the Carlists the number of killed, which was much greater, could not 
ibe exactly ascertained, but there were upwards of forty wounded. 

The prisoners, who were now collected upon the market-place uader gaard 
jof a company, had a strange wild appearance, and excited compassion by the 
|state of squalid destitution m which they appeared to be. ‘They were for the 
most part peasants from the mountains, who had been stirred up by the pnests 
ito follow the banner of Don Carlos and the virgin Mary, which bad been raised 
jin that neighbourhood by a Francisean monk trom the town of Fraya. ‘They 
jcertainly were anything but military-looking ; and their clothes, discoloured b 


still more impenetrable, so that it was impossible to distinguish objects in our, the weather and tattered from long wear and rough usage, the blankets whi it 
immediate vicinity. Only in the east, a faint streak of light showed that the ‘they most of them wore over their shoulders, instead of cloaks, their wild hune , 
dawn was not far off, whilst a fresh breeze, such as often springs up on the ap-|jory countenances and long uncombed hair, round which they had for the mo.t xt 
proach of morning, swept over the hills. Formed up m close column, the seldiers||,art twisted a dirty handkerchief, gave them more the appearance of beggars a 
stood anxiously awaiting the arrival of day, which they felt certain would bring) |and lazzarom, than of the soldiers of a civilized army. Nevertheless, they pre- 4 
them something todo. ‘The anxiety and interest redoubled, when, after a short) tended to the latter character, and styled themselves the Cazadores del Rey, or } 
time, a division was made of the troops into two detachments, one of which, un- King’s Own Chasseurs. Many of them were mere lads, fourteen to sixteen i 
der the command of a Spanish otticer of rank, moved away in the same rapid si-lfyears old ; and as to the officers, they looked little better than the men, their os 
lent manner in which the whole march had been conducted, and ina few se-j\only distinction being fragments of uniform, the spoils probably of some un- =? 
conds was lost to view m the darkness. The companies that remamed were hueky Christino prisoners. All the soldiers, however, were found provided with a 
now allowed to sit down, but still with their muskets m their hands, and the! good English muskets and a full complement of cartridge. | happened to open ' 
greatest vigilance was enyomed to the various vedettes and sentries by which! /a packet of the latter; they were made up in bits of English newspaper, 80 a 
we were surrounded. that there could be very little doubt where thev came from. a 
Meanwhile the streak of light in the east became broader and brighter, andj; In order to convey the wounded men, and the muskets and ammunition of ‘ig 
dually the darkness was replaced by a pale twilight, which however, only al-{fthe prisoners, severa! additional mules were required, and patroles were sent to ua 
owed us to discern the vague outlines of rocks and precipices, indistinctly visi- ‘collect all the beasts of burthen they could find. ‘This was no easy task to ex- a 


ble through the mist which still hung over the mountains. About a quarter of 
an hour had elapsed since the departure of the other detachment, when the si- 
lence was broken by a ery or screech resembling that of an owl, and which was 
apparently uttered at some distance off. ‘he word of command, given by Fer- 
rari in a low quiet voice, brought the men to their feet, and in an instant they 
were formed up. Orders were now given for each mm to look to his musket 
and see that it was well primed and ready for service. ‘This was perhaps the 
most exciting moment of the whole expedition. We were evidently hovering on 
the brink of action, and yet still ignorant of what was to oceur. But the feel- 
ing that such a situation gives can hardly be appreciated by any but those who 
have experienced it. 


“ Forward !” was now the word, and we proceeded along a narrow footpath! 


descending the side of a mountain, and which could only be followed in single 
file. It was getting earch moinent lighter, and presently a poff of wind drivag 
away the fog from before us, we saw at our feet a small town situated in a nar- 
row yalley, which was hemmed in on all sides by mountains. Opposite to us, 
on the other side of the valley, the four campanies that had been detached were 


visible, descending like ourselves in the direction of the town. ‘The name of della had been compelled to furarsh. 
Be-} guard, and the guides scattered themselves about and looked out on all sides. 


the latter was Grenadella; it was unfortified, and had several entrances. 
fore each of these a strong guard was now placed, with orders to allow no one 
to pass out, but only to fire in case of resistance : at the same time the whole 
of the party received instructions to make prisoners of the enemies they might 
find, but not to use their arms without absolute necessity. 

The sun was sending its first beams over the tops of the hills, when a shot 
was fired on the other side of the town. ‘This was the signal agreed upon ; 
and with aloud hurra, and the cry of Viva Isabella Segunda! the troops 
pressed forward at double-quick into the streets. My friend, Kreuzner, had 
recommended me to remain outside with one of the pickets appointed to guard 
the gates; but, having come thus far, I thought I should like to see the thing 
out, and accordingly entered the town with the rest. At first, not the least resis- 
tance was opposed to us. for the very simple reason, that every body in the 
place was asleep. ‘The hurraof the soldicrs, however, awakened the Carlists. 


who had been so confident and careless as not to mount a guard or place any, 


kind of outpost ; and we had not got far into the town when the bullets began 
to whistle about our ears. ‘The French very justly considered that this was 
one of the cases in which they were to be allowed to make use of their arms, 


and they returned the fire with vigour. This was a losing game for our side ; 
because, whilst we were fully exposed to the bullets of the Carlists, they were! 


sheltered from ours within their houses. ‘The most natural plan was to breaff 
into the latter; and as the attacked party had as yet no time to think of barri- 
cading the doors, these were easily burst open with the musket-buts. The 


Saceiosos, seeing that all resistance would be in vain, threw down their ns ge with beggars of love from one another. 


and in less than a quarter of au hour every man in the place was made prisoner. 


| eeute ; for one of the first things the townspeople had done when set at liberty, 


iwas to lude away their horses, mules, and jackasses, in all sorts of queer cor- 
ners; and when the soldiers succeeded in discovering them, the noise set up, 
| the sereaming and roariug of men, women, and children, was something quite 
extraordinary. When they saw how little effect this had upon the nerves of 
‘ithe Algerine Legion, the proprietors prepared to accompany their animals, in 
order to bring them back when they should have performed the service exacted 


them, 

( Meanwhile the threats of Ferrari had had their effect, and within the allotted 
jjtime the Alcalde and his regulores made thew appearance with the money and 
jrations demanded, the latter of which, inorder not to encumber the men, were 
packed on males. it was time to think of departure ; for although we were un- 
disputed masters of the villave, there was no saying how soon we might receive 
the visit of some of the Carlist bands which swarmed in the neighboring moun- 
itams. ‘Phe mules, with the wounded, rations, and ammunition, were-sent on in 
icharge of a company ; aud the remainder of the column followed with the pris- 
oners, whe were bound two and two with cords, which their friends in Grena- 
One of the light companies formed the rear 


| We were hardly a league from the town, when one of these sharp sighted guer- 
llillas observed from aa eminence which he had ascended a large body of the fac- 
‘uous entering Grenadella. ‘The march was hastened, but neverthelesr the Carl- 
ist skimishers soon came, and blazed away at the rear guard, although at so 
\great a distance that none of their shots took effect, and scarcely any return was 
made to their fire. ‘They hung on our rear tll towards noon, when they ceased 
itheir pursuit ; and the troops were allowed a two hours’ halt to refresh them- 
iselves ; after which, resumimg our march, we arrived at nightfall at the gates of 
\Lerida, from which town we had been nearly twenty-four hours absent. The 
| Leridanos had already received intelligence of the successful issue of the & 
|\dition, froma messenger who had been seat from the halting place, and 

| were all on the look oat for our arrival. They crowded round the prisoners, 

|ing them with abuse, and the escort had something to do to protect taeir eharge 
| from rough treatment. ‘The band ofthe Legion, a very numerous and one, 
| |came out to meet their comrades, and preceded them into the town, which was 
illuminated in honor of their triumph, drumming and trampeting at a great rate 
ito celebrate the first exploit of the Algerine Legion in Spain. 


ON BEGGARS. 
« Beggars all, beggars all, Sir John.” 


| This planet of ours, which is a beggar of light from the san and moon, is 
“ Give, give, give!” is still 
worth, to the “ puljng peti- 


the ery, from the wealthiest who cannot count their 
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tioner of Hallowmass,” who is equally unable to do so, for he has no worth to famished to your luncheon, and return in your walk to revive an appetite for 

count. ‘dinner ; there he and hunger still sit, throned on the self-same stone, or reclining 

against the same rentals bank, bidding the passengers do homage. “TI am 

hungry,” says his ticket ; “all but starved,” says his famished aspect ; yet he 

| rushes not with the given twopence to the bakehouse! He is no Otway ; but, 

perhaps, he has heard of him. He dreads the chance of choking, and feeds 

‘unon thought till supper-time, when the by reflection, 
: be: | the digestiye faculties braced by the open air, he sits down to a steaming di 

tripe and onions with a joy that your luncheoners know nothing of. If the 

: & reader have any doubts as to the justice of our insinuations let him, when he 

to the condemned culprit, who, in precisely the same words (having first taken next sees a knave of this kind, try the experiment of throwing a loaf into his 

his exception to capital punishment), may beg for the more convenient arrange- Jap instead of a penny, so that he may observe the method by which the act of 

ments of transportation. ‘jallaying the appetite can be reconciled with the continued announcement of 

Beggars are of three kinds: those whe beg for themselves only, those who « hunger.” We only know that when our pet spaniel begs at the dinner-table 

beg for themselves and others, and those who beg for others alone. he is ever “hungry” for a mutton-bone, while the offer of Brean —that all-im- 

ggars for themselves only are either stationary, locomotive, or epistolary. portant and only necessary, which is mounted like the cap of Liberty on the pole 

The most obtrusive of stationary beggars are those supplicating impertinences| of associated Indigence, makes him skulk off, with a combined feeling of shame 

on the walls—those mural disfigurements of the bill-sticker, which « he who and disgust, to his basket. Let not, then, the pitying passenger so deceive him- 

runs may read,” and many of which he who regards may rue. Ere now walls iself or msult a beggar as to suppose that the brief intimation, “ [I am hungry,” 

have really spoken, as all may remember who were wont to traverse old Fleet means any thing so low as indiscriminating appetite. If you are to be so im- 
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* All the world’s a poor-house, 
And all the men and women merely beggars,” 
from the sovereign who 


‘ Craves fit disposition for himself, 
Due reference of place and exhibition, 


_ spect te this fashion of stopping up the queen's highway. 


Market some years back, wien a voice used to accost them with, “ Pray re-| of 
member the poor debtors!” ‘That voice ts silenced now, though the debtor still 
lives in the memory of his grateful creditors, and is daily becoming a more sm 
teresting claimant on the sympathies of those who have lost nothing by him. 
The particular locality to which we have referred is also associated with another 
beggar of the stationary class. We allude to the celebrated holder of that Iu-| 
crative “crossing” which connects the extremities of Fleet Street and Lud-! 
gate Hill, the sweeping argument of whose broom rendered the way clear to the! 

prehensions of the most delicate shoe-leather, and, by a peculiar process of, 
denen, converted the soil, which was obnoxious to the foot-passenger, into 

Id-dust, most productive to himself. With his hat in one hand and his broom 
in the other, he aptly proclaimed his * suit and service,” his submission to * vo- 
luntary principle,” and his determination to deserve its produce. At all events, 
he manifested his worthiness as a philanthropic labourer * in the way of com- 
mon ¢read,” and his right, after having brushed through the jostling day, to re- 
tire to the 

« Broom grove, whose shadow tie dismissed sweeper loves,” 

there to change his hat for a jug, his besom for a pipe, and certain of hix cop- 
for brown ale and a savoury supper. ‘The crossing-sweeper is the best of| 
gars, for he is of all the least a swindler. There can be no deception in the, 
cleanliness of his crossing or the wear and tear of his broom. He only begs. 
you to appreciate the valne of dry feet, and is therein but an honourable rival of 
the apothecary, who may be called in to cure the cold which he prevents. ‘There 
is something touching in seeing him often absorbed in the self-imposed duties of, 
his calling—if, indeed, that can be called a calling which is more distinguished 
by a ready will than slavish obedience. He who does the work of a slave with- 
out a slave’s compulsion is the worthiest (because the most practical) advocate 
of the slave’s emancipation. We say, then, there is something touching in the 
devotional, untiring, and confiding perseverance with which he follows up his 
ado labour, sweeping away right and left, and backwards and forwards, 
while “herds” of « fat and greasy citizens sweep on” in their selfish pursuits 
as heedless of his industry as he of their neglect. Dandyism, with its patent 
shining boot, and Beauty, with her thin soled sandal shoe, bid him, unrewarded, 
get out of the way which he has, as it were, carpeted for their comfort. Hob- 
nailed Rusticity, ndependent of any care for picking its way, only stainps from 
its feet the dirt it has collected from other quarters ; and the equipage of Fashion 
rattles over it, contemptuously flinging the off-cast mud into the eyes of the 

sweeper, who is only left to recover his sight and sweep away again. 

Contrasted with him is the still more stationary beggar, who is as fixed by the 
road-side as a milestone. He is of two kinds—the loquacious and the silent. 
‘The loquacious, more especially if he be blind, ceases not from morn till night, 
from day to day, to cry down one’s rising pity with most monotonous mnper- 
suasiveness. There be of these who have often preserved to our pockets the 
penny which we have really wanted 40 get rid of ; fellows who cannot see even 
with their mental vision, and who therefore cannot apprehend the repulsiveness! 
of their complainings in the ears, at least, of the romantic pitiful, who are ever 
most touched by the “silent sorrows.” ‘Che venting of loud and continuous 
plaints, like murky smoke issuing from a chimney, only shews the working of an 
artificial woe-manufactory, whose gloomy wares are produced by the habitual 
movements of mechanical utterance : whereas your silent beggar, like a chimney 
smokeless, indicates the desolate hearth and “the keen grate unconscious of a 
fire.” ‘The one only suflocates the nicer sense of compassion, while the other, 
flattering the imagination by the respect which allows its independent exercise, 
leaves us to throw in a pennyworth of the sympathy which may or may not have 
been rightly excited. The knowing beggar will, therefore, not be «taxed for 
speech.” As “silence is the perfectest herald of joy,” so is it of grief. Si- 
Jence, as Shakspeare says, is “ gracious.” “ My gracious Silence, hail!” + With 
silence (beggars) be thou politic.” « Your silence and your patience speak to 
the people and they pity thee.” 

But is a variety of this class of beggar, which, though not loquacious, is 
not literally silent, since he shews his accomplished penmanship upon the pave- 
ment in chalks black, white, red, and blue, telling us in flourishes which make} 
writing-masters despair how stones may be made to speak,— 


The ocean I’ve cross’d, 
My limb I have lost.’” 


Not u uently a portrait of his ship wins a copper from a passing brother} 
tar, who would fain engage him as an amanuensis. Or he fascinates the fish- 
monger with the profile of a salmon, so true to nature that suggestion can add 
nothing further a garnish of fennel. Authority is unusually lenient in re- 
y. Inno other example 
is the public respect for genius so indulgently shewn. ‘Ihe perishability of the 
work is perhaps its safeguard during the passing hour. Its assured destruction 
even by the hand which has effected it, er interest to its temporary existence. 
‘We believe this to be a thriving branch of beggary. « ‘The very stones prate 


of its whereabout.” 

. Another sample of the silent beggar is afforded in the case of him who dis- 
plays a neatly-written record of his history in detail. But brevity is the soul of 
woe as of wit, and he does best who hangs to his chest a simple ticket of paste-| 
board whereon are inscribed the stirring words,— 


el. “1 AM HUNGRY.” 
And not only is he “hungry,” but withal most patient under its urrelieved en- 


‘mediate in your supply of relief in an eatable form, pray consult the u 
good society, and ask your friend “what he’d like to take!” Youn 
trouble yourself about the sauce ; he has, doubtless, plenty of his own. 
Our next example of the stationary beggar is interesting, in spite of all that 
suspicion of inpostare which a confirmed knowledge of the world’s deceit may 
have awakened. ‘The system of wayside nursing has its advantages to certain 
young mothers, who display their * bluest veins,” that the child may imbibe 
the nutriment of life while the parent feeds fat upon compassion. ‘There is a 
dramatic interest, a pictorial beauty, a statuesque repose, a scriptural effect, a 
sacredness of sentiment, in the group to which we now refer, which especially 
touch the beholder, more particularly if he be arfistical. Associations connect- 
ing the mind with the paintings of the old masters and with the works of certain 
modern sculptors, give to the begging “mother and child” a holy influence 
upon the heart; and the imagination of the charitable and sensitive passenger 
pictures the process of man’s heartlessness or fate’s cruelty, from the home of 
maiden innocence or former happiness to the state of houseless sorrow and aban- 
donment which now presents itself. Gallantry, subdued by pity, prompts the 
rise of feelings which oblitertte for the moment all remembrance that there is a 
legal provision for the poor, and that beggarv is the consequence of imprudence 
—if not of guilt. It may be that the poor-house is the well-deserved end of a 
mother’s folly ; but it may be that tender compassion is the more fitting appli- 
ance to a mother's destitution. At all events, one of the beggars in this group 
is undeniably mteresting. The chi/d is yet mcompetent to excite a wrongly- 
placed pity, and may hereafter prove the corrector of guilty penury—the founder 
of a hospital for distressed innocence, the protector of woman’s lovely weak- 
ness, the scourger of man’s hateful selfishness. Throw, then, thy silver four- 
pence into her lap. Shouldst thou be wrong in doing so, God will forgive thee 
—doubt it not. ‘The unconscious encouragement of imposture ts amiable guilt. 
If the last be the mast interestmg of the class of wayside fixtures, your beg- 
ging shopkee mast are the least so. We refer to the Jew tribes, who in certam 
old clothes’ alleys of London are constant to their door-step, where they stand, 
like anglers by the streaming “ flux of company,” trymg to “hook” you as you 
pass with lines of importunity and baits of deceit. He who begs you to ste has 
most likely obtained the goods he would sell neither by begging nor by purchase 
‘The forfeits of the pawn-shop constitute his stock in hand, and the purchaser 
who puts on a suit of apparel from his wareroom may regard himself as clothed 
from top to toe in materials obtained from the workings of gm and beer upon 
the yielding abandonment of vice aud misery. 
Let us quit this uninviting variety of the stationary beggar for one of the si- 
lent order—the humblest, the most constant, yet the most unassuming, and we 
fear the most unattended to—the Poor-Box. It matters little where it is, by 
the church-door or on the private mantelshelf,—we wish it mattered more ; but 
it is generally a ‘* poor bex,” and a very poor box, in more senses than one. It 
is “poor even in thanks,” and that is perhaps the reason why it epricheth not 
itself in receipts. Whether a golden sovereign or a brass farthing are dropped 
through its ever open but mexpressive mouth, its acceptance of the gift is un- 
marked by any thing more than seems to say, “ So much for that. What next !” 
If even some inarticulate sound of acknowledgment could be yielded, which 
might seem to imply its sense of benefit conferred, the giver’s fancy would at 
least be tickled into a vague idea of instinctive life m the receiver; and, there- 
fore of grateful susceptibility. We think a little bell might be so hung upon a 
spring within its body, as to give a smart utterance of tinkling joy, falling on the 
ear of the alinsgiver like reponsive echo on that of the soliloquiser. It would 
act like the spirit of charity gladdened by a deed of benevolence. “ Thank ’e, 
thank ’e, thank ’e!” would the little almoner say ; and the donor would retire, 
to come again, be it only for the parpose of listening to the sweet chime of 
gratefulness, not to be awakened without an active deed of goodness on his own 
part. It is impossible to leave this subject without allusion to Hogarth’s satire 
on the Charity which, if it “ vaunteth not itself,” doth not shew itself. Never 
was there a more masterly stroke of ready genius, and of acute, bitter-biting sar- 
casm, than his throwing a cobweb over the aperture of the church poor-box. It 
is not less declaratory Sed suggestive. There is comic power in the exhibition, 
but deep tragic reflection is the result. Our imagination sees the pale figure of 
desponding Charity, wearied into abstraction by long watching, shrunk at a. 
into heart-sickness by hope deferred, while the spider has woven the web of 
filmy mansion in the permanent fixedness of her “* open hand.” 
Let us try the fortune of another beggar of the manimate, and of the road 
side stationary class We mean that imposing fellow of mass and substance, 
who rears his front amid the “ proud ones of the city,” and with his many eyes, 
seen of as many thousands, looks far and near, humbly asking nothing, but an- 
nouncing his readiness to receive any thing,—a noble beggar of the first order, 
who solicits money as Coriolanus did votes, saying, “If you will, so; if not. 
sson!” His smoking ensigns “‘ flout the sky ;” his corniced bonnet shades 
is expanded brow; porticoed pomp sentinels his presence ; mighty wings ex- 
tend on either side his portly body ; he sits enthroned on the eminence of many 
steps ; a broad and simple beauty gives Ap to his solid majesty: his name is 
asus and he bears upon his forehead the emphatic words, “ Suprortep By 
oLuntaRy Contrrsutions.” No cobwed stoppeth Ais mouth, for he speaketh 
in golden words the ever-increasing list of volunteers. Upon black boards do 
flaming letters, like stars on the clear depth of night, announce the donors of 
twenty, forty, fifty, an hundred ducats a-piece.” Here Charity holdeth levee. 
She is “ at home.” Committees of gentlemen and committees of ladies are 
busy in their consultations, and issues, and canvassings ; and even rivalry and 


not 


@urance ; for, pass him again and again, and drop in a copper each time ; go 


jealousy, yes, enmity iteelf worketh for the aid of the sick and the maimed, the 
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widow and the ‘exphan. There is evil, and there is good but good cometh ‘tol would any thing but a full confidence in those feelings have induced me to ad- 


the needy, who receive that which might not have been theirs, had Charity been 
too ascetic in her purity to receive any but the gifts of the nameless. 

We now come to the consideration of the beggar locomotive. 

One would suppose that the best reason for a beggar being stationary would 
be the loss of both legs ; but it may be asserted, that a beggar with one leg is 
always more locomotive than a beggar with two ; and that a beggar with nolegs, 
is more locomotive than all. Take we, then, as our first specimen, the beggar 
legless. Every Londoner must have seen that little imp of ubiquity, who was 
wont to shuffle along the pavement in a box on four small wheels, to the no 
small peril of the shins of those hasty people who, in their headlong impetuosity, 


are apt to overlook all such obstacles as lie below the level of their horizon. In, 
| livery to the Mendicity Society. The Mendicity Society saw nothing of him, 


the most crowded hours of morning and afternoon might this little impediment 
be seen, moving in a counter-direction to the thronging currents of Fleet Street 


and Cheapside, oaring himself along with a couple of hand-clogs, and arresting! 


the attention of all who seemed likely to step into his lap, with a touch which 
startled them as it bad been the electric shock of a torpedo. Many are the 
shufflers in this shifting world of ours; but this little devil upon four wheels was 
assuredly the most remarkable of shufflers. He certainly put out his misfor- 
tunes to the best advantage, and gained, by the loss of his legs, full employment 
for his hands, plenty of air and exercise, the enjoyment of emolument without 
service, and the privilege of keeping: his carriage without the cost of horses. 


He had as much right to the income derived from the destitution to which he) 


was condemned, as my Lord So-and-so to those hereditary rents to which he was 
born. The arrogant demands for tribute which Beggary makes on the ground 
of its deprivations, are just as defensible as the homage which Rank desires on 
the strength of its superfluities. 

The one-legged beggar either adopts a wooden substitute for his lost leg, or 
if he be prone to rapid movement, hangs himself, as it were, on the pivot cen- 
tre of two crutches under his shoulders, and swings forward m vast segments 
to the wonder of the pavement beneath him. His body, from the chest down- 
wards, is a pendulum between two stalking standards (if, indeed, we may so 


call what does not always stand still.) He presents, in fact, a most lively in-|! 


stance of a moving tripod of two-to-one-progressive-power ; and of an activity 
only matched by those surprising monkeys which make a fifth limb of their tail ; 
or that celebrated hero, the Devil upon two Sticks, who made wings of his 
crutches, and carried Don Cleofos from the sill of a garret-window to the 
weathercock on St. Saviour's steeple. He is not like the legless beggar, con- 
tinuous in his pro jon, and we have admitted he is not altogether so loco- 


motive. He rests for long periods at the corners of streets, for the time, as fixed) 


as a tripod of the antique. It is the occasional rapidity with which he transfers 
himself from one street-corner to another that moves one's wonder. Like the 
t of old Hamlet, «’tis here, ‘tis there, ‘tis gone!” ‘The legless beggar, in 

is little carriage, runs a steady course from east to west, like the sun; but the 
subject of our present remarks is uncertain as a meteor, and you are never sure 
that you have gotten rid of him. 
But who comes here! ‘I'wo legs entire, and yet a wooden one. He has a 
stick in each hand. One leg does full duty; the other only half duty, for it 
kneels on a wooden shin, and sticks out its lazy moiety as though it were) 
withered and useless. We presume it may not be cut off. He charitably re- 
tains it like a “poor relation,” and gives it comfort in bandages of soft linen. 
He receives twopence from the twelve outside passengers on top of the stage- 


coach, “ which.” says a ‘cute old fellow among them, “ is twopence too much.” || 


Who goes there! Actively, but “ with stealthy pace,” he is seen hastening 
across the field, close under the hedge, from one branch high-road to another. 
Good use makes he of as sound a pair of legs as ever bore a healthy body. But 
what carries he under his arm! He hugs it as it were some precious but stolen 
treasure. In truth, the ‘cute old gentleman was right. It is the wooden shin 
aforesaid, and the bearer the very rogue who wore it! Would he were the only 
vagabond who walks on a false footing ; the only hypocrite who kneels to prac- 
tice a lie ; the only rascal who bandages his powers of industry, and makes in- 
dolence productive. He should be sent to the treadmill, and compelled to work 
it with his wooden shin. 

Your armless beggar is truly in a deplorable condition, and has a right to 
such benefits as he may obtain by the use of his legs and the wagging of his 
tongue. He should be the very pink of verbal messengers ; the ticketed porter 
of social compliment, privileged to kick at passage doors, and to kiss as many 
pretty housemaids as he can catch ; a pedestrian carrier-pigeon ; a human os- 
trich flapping the air with his stumpy wings; harmless as armless ; eloquent in 
appeals on behalf of his waistcoat pocket, and having a trained pet spoonbill 
to feed him. Perhaps the beggar with one arm is more highly favoured, since 
he has a limb too many for helplessness, and a limb too few for employment. 
He may pick a pocket or even cut 2 throat, yet no one shall say he comes into 
court with foul hands.” 

Your beggar epistolary is a living commentary on the evil of education. It 
enables the vagabond, when personal admission were sure of opposition, to get 
his petition into your house edgeways through a crack in your door. Coming} 
in the guise of some messenger, of interest at least, if not of good to yourself, 
it is opened only to prove to you that the advoeacy of Sunday-schools has been 
short-sighted. At the same time, the epistolary mode of begging has its con- 
venience, since we can give directions that, “when Mr. James Montague calls, 
he will be informed there is no answer.” It will, however, sometimes happen! 
that the beggar is bearer of his own epistle—a composition in which the per- 
sonal pronouns dance a very intricate kind of polka, intermingling the graces of 
a certificate with the movements of a petition; confounding the world in general 
with yourself in particular, and with himself as the epitome of all. Thus, an 
exceedingly greasy paper, signed by certain names which have no persons be- 
longing to them, is put into our hands, under the impression that “ seeing is be- 
lieving,” and that he who will but put his spectacles on his nose is sure after- 
wards to put his hands into his pockets. ‘The following is a sample :-— 

« This is to certify, that the bearer is in great distress, having occupied for 
many years a highly respectable station in society, where the leadt ng merchants! 
of New York gave me much employment and dismissed your unfortunate peti. 
tioner on account of illness, which the doctors advised me to return to England, 
and sold the last shirt for the e, which he has relations in Newcastle to 
pay, if the lady or gentleman of the house will be so good as to give some cha- 
— a pair of old shoes to go home, and I will ever remain your grateful 

“Montacve James.” 

We must, however, anticipate the reader in the recollection of the beggar 
sentimental, whose epistle smacks of the boarding-school, and at once seeks to! 
dazzle the brain and take the heart prisoner :— 

« Honovrep Srr,—Nothing but circumstances the most cruel, and distress 
the most poignant, could reduce me to the humiliating necessity of making this 


“dress you. Born to comparative wealth, and nursed in the lap of luxury, | have 
| been reduced by the improvidence of one (in whom | trusted) to a state of des- 
| titution, which ites me to solicit as a boon the crumbs which fall from the ta- 
ble of the more fortunate—the threadbare garment which is discarded from his 
| person. Pardon me if, from motives of Christian forbeararice, I abstain from 
‘mentioning the names of those relatives who have discarded—of those friends 
|lwho have y hereto me. The accompanying trifles are sold at a shilling a-piece ; 
but any price your willing ability may afford will be thankfully received by one 
_ who prays that the losses of the unfortunate may be the gain of the good. 

i “T have the honour to be, &c. &c.” 

| We received such a letter. We returned the “ trifles” with a ticket for de- 


| and we saw no more. 
And now as to beggars for themselves and others. Of this class the most 


| troublesome are the travelling suitors for subscribers to books (which are to be 


| published in numbers,) and whose qualification for their task seems to be a glib 
,'tongue backed by imperturbable impudence, a free and easy manner which ut- 
\iterly imposes on the servant who lets them in, and a courteous ; erseverance 
‘which prevents the master from kicking them out, holding as it were a feather- 
'bed on impatience, till upheaving wrath subsides into a very civil condition of 
icalm despair It is the same with your paper, pen, and pencil venders ; spec- 
itacle ditto ; travelling missionaries, who advocate the virtue of old articles re- 
constructed on “ new principles,” and which “ no gentleman should be without ;” 
myrmidons of the wholesale manufacturer, who, fearing the scrutiny of “ the 
trade,” sends forth his agents at once to the unprepared customer, and makes 
ra income by the payments which poor worried souls afford to get rid of teaz- 
ling importunity. e art of one of these beggars is to get fairly into your 
presence by the familiar mention of your name, uttered in a tone which rather 
seems to imply a favour to be granted than a favour asked. ‘The door is shut. 
| “Mr. Hopkins, I believe ?” 

| “The same,” says poor Hopkins. 

| «{ have been induced, Mr.—a — Hopkins, to call upon you from the circum- 
stance of your name having been mentioned by several—by several—parties, 
who, knowing your pursuits as a man of literary tastes, have—(beautiful little 
dog! this is a pet of yours, I suppose, sir ?)—have anticipated your approbation 
lof this work on the statistics of. 4 

| “My good sir, [ can assure you those ‘ parties’ have much mistaken the na- 
jture of my pursuits; and 

Py The arrangement is perfectly novel, and so clear, that——" 

« But, sir, I know nothing of the old arrangements, and therefore ™ 

| © Beg pardon, sir, but you may at once inform yourself, of the number of any 
class of occupants of any class of dwelling in any class of town, a facilit 
jwhich but allow me to shew you a copy of the book, with the chart uren' 
accompanies it 

| « Pray, sir, do not trouble yourself.” 

“Oh, no trouble, sir! I do not axk you to purchase ; I only ask you to look 
at it. Your name, sir, as an approver, will be of—of consequence to me. By 
the way, I see your walls covered with beautiful drawings, sir. One of them 
‘represents the Coliseum, I see,—the amphitheatre of Flavius, which, curiously 
‘enough—and here we come to statistics—held precisely the population of your 
town,—curious coincidence, that! Here is the Book.” 


a ER sir, it is valuable to those who are interested in numerical capa- 
city, but ss 

* Excuse me, sir; and this is the chart, full of information at a glance, and 
beautifully mounted on cloth with leather edgings.” 

“Yes, the binding is neat.” 

* And the contents, [ assure you, worthy of the binding. I see, sir, by your 
cage ae Seve bust (the Stratford bust, I think !— Ah, I thought so !) that you 
area‘ pearian ; and you will agree with me in no applying the at 
et’s words to the object of my 

* Was ever book containing such vile matter 
So fairly bound ” 
No, sir, here we have the outer garment and the inner substance alike in quality, 

To shorten the matter, he got our seven and sixpence. His quotation from 
Romeo and Juliet hit us on a weak point, and for Shakspeare’s ps we hope to 
stand forgiven. 

The most unwelcome of this class of beggar, but the most qualified to present 
themselves, are they who collect the amounts of their masters’ outstandi 
bills. No matter how the debt was incurred, whether by undue persuasiveness 
on the part of the seller, or impradent concession on that of the purchaser ; the 
debt-collector is a legally authorised agent, however he may be an unquestiona- 
ble nuisance, But stiil he does not “ bore” you, as the former man did. It is 
not his wish to lose time, any more than it is yours, He begs you to settle a 
* little aecount ;” ‘and if you can’t do it at once, you must humble yourself to 
become a beggar in turn. To seduce a man into debt may be “ beautiful,” but 
to make him pay his debt is “sublime.” ‘There is a strange mixture of respect 
and dislike in the reception of an agencied dun. The respect attaches to his 
poverty, as the necessitated beggar for another ; the dislike refers to his pride, 
as authorised to ask for payment on demand.” 

Missionaries are beggars, who may produce an airkwardness in the feelings 
of the party applied to; but there is a kind of reverence for their object, and 
one must be crril, at least. Of course they only beg « for Heaven's sake,” al- 
ey somehow they have suggested themselves as belonging to this section of 
our classification. 

Players, with equal certainty (at least, so the devout would have it,) only beg 
for the devil’s sake ; though here again we obey an impulse which places them 
in the same class with the former. Whether men should “serve Heaven if the 
devil bid them,” is an open question to be argued by higher authorities than our- 
selves. If the player who begs you to take a box at his benefit means anything 
better than dissipation, he is doubtless as much a hypocrite as the missionary 
who more than devotion. 

Rich men beg for poor men, as one man another to help him in bearing 
the burden which Christian duty imposes. Por men beg for ch as faint ar- 

uers “ beg the question.” When poor men beg rich men to accept a little gift, 
they aim at a great benefit to their own—conscience. Poverty begs us 
to give, we give, and obtain “ beggarly thanks.” When Poverty begs us to 
receive, we are taught, as Juliet would say, “ to lose a winning 1 sed 
Lawyers who solicit the taking of shares in railroads are for the 
«common good of the public ;” of which public they, of course, form a part— 
and that is, doubtless, all they mean. Selfish and over-cunning men say, that 
these said lawyers play in a lottery which, to them, is all prizes and no blanks. 
We say—nothing. The man who only begs hire is y of it. Who says 


appeal to your feelings of compassion, and to your means of benevolence ; nor 


jthe lawyer looks for more! Who says not truly, lies.” We mean nothing 
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_ dividualizes itself, singling it out from that dull and unchecked uniformity which 
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personal. Beggars of votes for election candidates are fearful intruders on the| 
time of simple-minded men. Do they beg for the candidate only? Are they, 

Or, at the best,; 
are they not begging for the mere political triumph of the party identified with’ 
their own personal ambition? They are awkward customers to any but the; 


not begging something from the candidate, i. ¢. prospectively 


most independent. When the beggar has nothing to gain from you personally, 
though you gain nothing by giving, you may lose by refusing to give. When 
Power, Pride, or Beauty, come begging into your house, Oppression, Contempt. 
and Scorn, wait behind them in the porch; and the reluctant giver, be it of his, 
vote, his money, or his refusal, has acted with not more reference to the object) 

fessed than to the satisfaction, approval, or offence of the solicitor. We 
foe not yet been forgiven by a very pretty young lady, who once planted her, 
dainty foot in our vestibule, and with “most petitionary vehemence” begged) 
half a crown towards a Bible for a pet parson. We certainly thought it the} 
most gratuitous piece of benevolence we ever heard of. We offered the money, 
as a tribute to her beauty ; but this offended her pride. It was for her to pa-| 
tronise clerical sufficiency by giving it more, but ~ot for us to increase the abun-' 
dance of her good gifts even by so much as thirty pence. 

Be for others only. Where are they! We feara very brief paragraph 
will include them all. ‘There kneels one : a poor victim of love, begging Heaven's 
forgiveness for the villain who has abandoned her! There another: a culprit, 
in the hangman's hands, begging Heaven's blessing on the jury who found him 
guilty ! irdly, a dying widow begging for her child! Lastly, a drunken 
man begging his hearers to «love one another.” 

We conclude by the brief enumeration of a class of beggars to whom no 
reference has yet been made, we mean beggars verbal, whose petitions seek no- 
thing, and are, therefore, rarely disappointed. Your beggars of ‘ pardon” are 
multitudinous as Heaven’s mercy. ‘They swarm and overspread the earth “as. 
thick as autumn leaves in Vallombrosa.” We find in Shakspeare the thriving 
nature of pardon,— 

« And if T were thy nurse thy tongue to teach, — 
‘ Pardon’ should be the first word of thy speech.” 


The school seems to have flourished since his day, ‘‘ for we have pardons, being 


asked, as free as words to little purpose.” How they are valued appears in 
another pertinent quotation from the same treasure-house of knowledge : “ Par-. 
don me, if you please ; if not, I, pleased not to be pardoned, am content.” A’ 
man begs your pardon when he contradicts your facts. He again begs your 
pardon when you contradict his. Oft-times begging ‘ pardon” is equivolent to: 
iving the “lie.” “I beg your pardon !” says A., in a pet; “and, d— me, |) 
g yours!” says B., in a passion. “TJ beg your pardon!” says © ; meaning,| 
if you don’t get out of the way he'll knock you down. ‘I bey your pardon *”) 
says the gallant Mr. D., as he takes the point of Mrs. E’s umbrella out of aint 
eye; and Mrs. E. kindly allows of the removal, which is tantamount to pardon’ 
granted. “ Pardon me!” says F., when having been stripped by the bandit of 
all his garments save one, he ~* must decline being stripped of that also.” The) 
French thief, in justification of theft, said, “I must live.” Pardon me !” said, 
the judge, I don’t see the necessity for that.” But unquestionably the best) 
instance of gratuitous importunity is afforded in the well-known anecdote of) 
another judge, who having received the verdict of ‘ Guilty !” m the middle of, 
a long story he was whispering into the ear of a lady close by, still proceeded, 
until lung after the clerk of arraigns had called on the prisoner to hear sentence, 
when, suddenly recollecting himself, he « begged” of the unhappy culprit “a 
thousand pardons,” and dismissed him without further delay to the coudemned 
cell. 
Your beggars “to say” are almost equally plentiful, for they are alike beg- 
, whether they have to communicate pleasant or disagreeable mtelligence. 
Whether they have to say that you are utterly abandoned by home, or triumph-| 
antly crowned wit) success, they “Leg to say” it. In the same class are the 
beggars “ to inform,” “ to communicate,” ‘*to apprise,” ‘to acknowledge,” 
“to forward,” ‘to enclose,” ‘to state,” ‘to refer,” “to assure,” &c. Men 
“ take the liberty” “to deny,” “to correct,” “to doubt,” «to repel,” and to 
tice many other such terms offensive, when the tone of supplication might 
be gracefel at least ; but when they have to promote your happiness by infor-| 
mation which rather leaves you their debtor, they follow in the perverseness of! 
fashion, and humbly “beg” to afford it. ‘That a poor scrivener should “ beg”) 
to apprise his client that the latter is richer by £10,000, is as paradoxical as that 
a wrathful foe, who threatens to blow your brains out, should * beg to subscribe 
himself your humble and obedient servant.” With true earnestness, however, 
we beg to make to our reader such a subscription, and most imploringly beg 
from him that charitable indulgence of which this beggarly paper stands so, 


greatly in need. Locke, B. F. 


A TALE OF THE SEA. 


Almost every man who has been thrown much and early into the world, has 
some stirring adventure to relate, which gives a certain aspect to his life that ins 


enshrouds the lives of the great mass of the plodding and unaspiring men. At 
the age of sixteen I was cast upon the broad highway of the world to select my 
own path and to pursue it under my own guidance, with that scanty viaticum 
generally prepared for the young adventurer, whose family is glad to get rid off 
an ineumbrance, and whose chance of success in his pilgrimage must be directed 
by his own energies and by his own discretion. My store, either intellectual or 
material, was but small. | had not much in my head to direct me to prosperi- 
ty, and less in my pocket to secure it. Nevertheless, I had a certain fearless- 
ness of consequences, and a buoyant ardour of hope, which kept me above des- 
pondency, and urged me forward in my dim career of expectation ; the one a 
ready pioneer, softening the asperities of my path, the other a gentle director, 
beguiling my progress with sweet visions that, if they did not diminish its length, 
at least greatly abated its dreariness. As India was then the land of laudabley; 
though dangerous enterprise, at the age of eighteen I took my passage in a free- 
trader bound for those shores, where gold was assumed to be amassed with a 
certainty and dispatch, that rendered the tales of the Genii no longer infantine 
marvels, but reasonable, or at least possible, realities. 

The vessel on board which I embarked was a smart well built thing of tive 
handred tons, with a complement of fifty men, having on board several passen- 

rs, among whom were five Cadets in the service of the East India Company. 

e had scarcely left, what the sailors call the Chops of the Channel, when the 
winds began to be unpropitious and threatened to protract our voyage, tu the ex 
‘pressed disappointment of every passenger. Sea sickness was busy among us. 
reoved the captain many a meal for the first week after we quitted the British 
shores. For several days the rolling of the ship and the pungent smell of tar 


cers in the Indian army, were thus almost entirely confined to their cabins. The 
wind continued contrary, heavs squalls rendering it occasionally necessary to 
decrease the press of sail and to keep all the canvass reefed. ‘This was an in- 
auspicious commencement, and cast a disheartening gloom over every counte- 
nance. We soon found that the vessel was driven considerably out of her 
course. ‘The weather had for some days been so hazy that neither the Captain 
nor his officers were able to take the usual observations, and as she had been 


jdriving to the south-westward during the whole time, she had evidently devia- 


ted from her right track, though to what extent could not be correctly ascer- 
tained, so that it was deemed expedient to make for one of those small islands 
in the South Atlantic Ocean, marked upon the chart as being about twenty-five 
degrees from the nearest coast, where they would be able to obtain a just reck- 
oning for the remainder of the voyage. Being near the latitude of these islands, 
and as there was little confidence to be placed in the log. in consequence of the 
hazy state of the atmosphere for so long a period, it was at once determined 
on. 

At this time it was blowing fresh, and the sea threatening. A storm appeared 
to be gradually mounting “ upon the wings of the wind.” ‘The vessel was still 


'|deviating from her intended course. ‘There was a turbid and baffling sea, through 


which she rolled with a heavy and sickening motion. Her decks were contin- 
ually wet and slippery, so that walking on them was now far less practicable than 
it had been at the more auspicious commencement of the voyage. Although it 
was evident that the determination to make for the nearest land would some- 
what retard the voyage, which, under nhe most favourable circumstances, is suf- 
ficiently tedious, it was cheerfully aequiesced in by all the passengers, between 
whom and the captain there was a mutually good understanding. The great- 
est confidence was placed in his discretion, which he had well deserved by his 
uniform urbanity towards those submitted to his charge, and by an invariably 
prompt and successful attention to his professional duties. ‘The younger pas- 


isengers were delighted at the idea of so speedily landing on a distant shore, of 


which little or nothing was known, as they imagined it would furnish them with 
some adventures worth recording on their arrival at their destination. 

The ship was now put before the wind, and her bow directed towards the 
nearest island marked on the chart, which was supposed to be within a few day’s 
sail. ‘There was still no sunshine, so that the longitude could not be ascer- 
tained. On the third or fourth morning after, vast masses of sea weed were ob- 
served floating on the waters, and occasionally so obstructed the progress of the 
vessel that she could scarcely make her way through them. ‘This increased as 
she proceeded, which was taken as a satisfactory proof that land was near. Sev- 
eral birds appeared and alighted on the shrouds. ‘lhe colour of the water, too, 
was considerably changed, and the billows seemed to roll more lazily. A man 
was immediately sent to the mast head, but there was a dim murky mist, which 
had imereased so rapidly and to such an extent, that nothing could be discerned 
but the dense haze which excluded the sight of every object within a dozen 
yards of the eye. As the sea weed continued to float alongside m greater quan- 
tities, some alarm was excited, lest they should come suddenly upon some rock 
or perhaps a reef concealed by the mist. ‘The lead was hove, but there was no 
soundings. Orders were now given to put the ship under easy sail, and the 
man on the top was desired to keep a sharp look out. ‘The gloom did not abate, 
but severe squalls every now and then proclaimed the approaching storm. The 
wind sang dolefully in the shrouds, and occasionally a huge billow cast its foam- 
ing body on the deck, escaping through the scuttles with a hiss and a gurgle as 
if nm actual agony. ‘The captain meanwhile was not idle, though he appeared 
thoughtful and apprehensive ; there was an expression of deep perplexity in his 
deep grey eye. Most of the passengers were in their cabins, having retired from 
the threatenmg tempest, which was now grewling audibly m the distance. I 
alone continued on deck, and approaching the thoughtful man, expressed my un- 
easiness at the unfavorable aspect of the weather. He remarked in a hurried 


and rather excited toue, as if he apprehended approaching disaster, upon the float- 
ing sea weed round the ship, which had very much increased since the moming, 
when I enquired, without really requirmg auy assurance of the fact, if it did not 
indicate our immediate proximity to land. [lis reply was of that indefinite des- 
cription, which at once showed his mind to be in a state of equipoise between his 
own painful thoughts and my less painful question. ‘lhis discovery did not at 
all tend to quiet iny apprehensions, which soon became stirred up into actual and 
distressing alarm. ‘The wind was now too rapidly increasing ; it already blew 
with incnacing violence, though it had not yet attained the strength of a positive 
gale. ‘The orb of the sun peered through the haze, lurid and dull, like a bail 
out of a jorge, fadmg from a state of ardent heat, when the glowing fiery hue is 
just beginning to pass from it. 

By this time nothing was heard but the turbulence of the gathering storm. 
Searcely a word was spoken, and this silence only aggravated the rising terrors 
of the scene. ‘The vessel bounded heavily over the billows which were now 
nearly covered with sea-weed, this checking her buoyancy and causing her to 
roll more painfully. Her timbers seemed to creak and groan as she laboured 
through this new obstacle ; the haze had likewise so increased, that there re 

inained no longer any hope of getting a sightof the sun, now entirely exclud§ 
ed from view, or of the land, even should the latter be sufficiently near to be 
within reach of the eye, supposing no obstacle intervened ; nevertheless the 
man aloft was hailed at brief intervals, still the same negative answer invariably 
followed. 

The great cause of apprehension was lest the ship should become suddenly 
stranded, the shore being indicated on the chart as steep and rocky, though not 
a creature on board was sufficiently familiar with the coast to suggest what 
mode of proceeding was best in such a critical emergency. The Captain was 
thus left entirely to his own discretion, which he exercised with as much pru- 
dence as circumstances would permit. ‘Though he gave his orders with remark- 
able coolness and precision, it could not fail to be observed that he was labour- 
ing under considerable agitation. This he could not conceal, and it operated 
in proportion as it was obvious upon the fears of the passengers. The sailors, 
too, did not hesitate to express their apprehensions in very unmeasured terms, 
so that our minds were braced up to the expectation of something immediate- 
ly calamitous. 

About an hour before noon a sudden cry was heard from the mast—“ Break- 
ers ahead!” ‘This sadly realized our worst expectations, and hope was at once 
banished from every bosom. ‘This fearful annunciation of danger brought every 
one upon deck, and a scene of indescribable confusion followed. The passen- 
gers rushed from their cabins in the wildest state of alarm, conscious that their 
peril was imminent and their destruction all but certain. ‘Those who had wives 
flung their arms with desperate and frantic fondness around them, and fer a mo- 


produced a nausea, by which more than one stomach on board was most dis- 


ment gave utterance to the darkest suggestions of despair. It was terrible to 
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; |tressingly assailed. Though the weather was not tempestuous, there was a 
jheavy swell, which caused the ship to roll so much that it was impossible to | 
lwalk the deck steadily, and the ladies, of whom there were three, wives of offi- dH 
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behold the blended influence of affection and of terror, the last aggravated by the 
first inproportion to its earnestness and excess. For myself, I stood mute and mo 
tionless against the capstan, except when a sudden lurch of the ship destroyec 
my equilibrium, and obliged me to seize upon a rope, or some neighbouring object 
to restore it. Still I watched with most intense anxiety what was passing arounc 
me, anything but insensible to the danger by which we were all so nearly menac- 
ed. “Within three minutes after the warning had been given by the man at the 
mast-head, the vessel was surrounded by breakers, which reared their whitened 
crests through the mist, and dashing heavily against her sides, threw their pale 
sparkling foam upon her deck. She tossed to and fro, as if under the influence 
of some new agency. ‘The helmsman appeared to have no longer any power to 
direct her motions. It was sufficiently evident to us all that she was about to 
strike This the Captain proclaimed aloud, and desired us to prepare for the ap- 
proaching issue. Not an observation was returned to this alarming announce 
ment. It was frightful to look upon the frothy sea, which dashed with a fierce 
hiss over the rocks that lay beneath its turbulent bosom, unconscious of the ter- 
rible destruction of which they were about to become the instruments. Now, 
and then a black peak was observable through the agitated water, contrasting 
dismally with the white foam by which they were crested. After a few moments, 
while every eye was intently fixed on the terrifying scene, the vessel seemed to} 
take a sudden leap, the billow upon which she was borne forward subsided with) 
a frightful gurgle, at the same time plunging her upon the reef. The crash/ 
which instantly followed was appalling. Her ribs cracked, and her mizen-mast, | 
snapping close by the deck, was precipitated into the sea. Thus lightened, she) 
- was partially lifted by the returning surges, which, as they retreated, left her) 
again upon her stony bed, where she continued to strike until nearly filled with | 
assaulting waters, which at length weighed her down, and kept her compara-, 
tively still. 
The moment she struck a simultancous cry of horror burst from every tongue i} 
The worst apprehensions were now realized. The shriek of despair was heard) | 
amid the deafening crash of the stranded ship, the sullen booming of the break- | 


the eye could trace them. We could, moreover, as I have said, only distinguish 
the summit of the land, which appeared like a huge rocky cone, inaccessible on 
all sides. As the base was still wrapped in gloomy indistinctness, we could at 
best but form conjectures upon the nature of the land so soon either to afford us 
one common grave or one common refuge. I confess my hopes had been so 
vividly awakened by the unexpected discovery even of a possible retreat from 
peril, that [ had an uncontrollable presentiment of safety, and felt as if the weight 
of a mountain were removed from my bosom. | quitted my position ; and lean- 
ing over the ship’s bow, fixed my gaze upon the towering object before me with 
absolute but agonizing rapture. My heart swelled, though I had neither power 
nor inclination to give utterance to my excited thoughts. Not a tongue stirred, 
though every face was directed towards the shore, with an expression of the 
mest vivid anxiety. ‘There continued the sane impenetrable indistinctness ; for 
in proportion as the fog had cleared above, so as to leave the peak of the island 
visible, it appeared to anes thickened below, so that the nature of the coast 
could not be presumed, much less ascertained. The vessel, however, though 
so rudely assaulted, still fortunately held together. 

The sight of land lad so roused the hopes of the passengers and crew that a 
consultation was proposed, as to what had best be done in our case of perilous 
emergency. Various proposals were made, but each was soon rejected as im- 
practicable. Jt was impossible to ascertain the extent of the reef until the fog 
should disperse ; and though every moment so evidently added to our jeopardy, 
that there was no time to deliberate, yet no practical mode of escape presented 
itself to a single mind. Unhappily the boat fad been forced from her lashings 
and washed overboard almost immediately after the vessel struck ; and even had 
this not happened, the extent of the surf would have precluded all expectation 
of escape in her. Upon reflection, therefore, we were satisfied that the loss of 
the boat was rather a gain than otherwise, so far as it would have afforded the 
means of preservation, since, had she been available we might have all perished 
in her in a rash attempt to gain the shore. 

The seams of the shattered ship were now yawning fearfully at every assault 


ers, the harsh hissing of the wind amid the shrouds, and the rupture of her creak-| of the waves, so that our hopes began again to decline. Seeing that every in- 
ing timbers. Now was the struggle for life. ‘The billows dashed over the shat- ‘stant not only increased their peril but likewise abridged their chance of escape, 
tered hull, its whole frame vibrating with every shock. Each sea that struck) the passengers and crew resigned themselves to the momentary expectation of 
her covered her from stem to stern, so that every one on board was drenched to death. For myself I confess my hopes did not desert me, though I could not 


the skin. After sustaining a number of violent assaults, she seemed suddenly) see or imagine how they were to be realized. The sullen reckless demeanour 


to rise, parted asunder just besore the forecastle, and instantly filled with water. of some of the sailors was strikingly contrasted with that of those among the 
All rushed forward, when the stern and quarter gave way, and the dislocated passengers who had accustomed their minds to dwell upon the glories of a future 
timbers were in a few seconds scattered in fragments upon the agitated billows. world, and the calm resignation of the women, two of whom attered their prayers 
, which from the firs een but weakly fostered in the ms of any. dang ; wi quiet 
Two of the crew perished when the vessel divided. The rest, who were chiefly tending fortitude roused the more manly energies of their companions in Ving 
passengers had retreated for immediate safety. Some ed themselves |coming resolution. e mother clas er infant to m whic 
to the Heo others clung to the ropes, each notoating his chance of salvation lately nourished it, and upon which the ruthless waters had left the chill of their 
as well as the extremity of his case permitted, though with little expectation of ‘rude touch, her eyes filled with tears while she gazed upon it, as she apprehend- 
deliverance from peril. As may readily be conceived, the scene was truly ap-) ed, for the last time, and thought of the sad separation about to take place. There 
palling. The stoutest hear! must have quailed. Wives, of whom there were) was @ most impressive eloquence in her moving and resigned silence, which 
three, and one with an unweaned infant, were seen hanging on their husbands made me for an instant forget my own sufferings, in the more affecting contem- 
necks, and adding their piercing cries to the mingled din of the winds and wavés ;) plation of her's. She did not utter a single word, except to lull the cries of her 
a word of consolation or of hope, and expecting every moment to share with ‘of th ithin, with a mute but convincing appeal. sband’s left arm 
them a melancholy grave amid the waters of a distant land, ina solitary and in- encircled her waist, while with his right he grasped the anchor that was strapped 
accessible region, where no fond prayer could be offered over the dead by be- to the bow; his sad but earnest gaze fixed in solemn yet absorbing tenderness 
wailing friends or tender relatives. This was an agonizing thought. ‘There is the pon bright tear was in his eye, 
something inexpressibly harrowing in the prospect of immediate death amid the occasion y dimmed by the rude spray that ceased not to dash over the 8 
waters of a distant ocean, far from all we love on earth, and with the dismal cer- ‘bows with undiminished impetuosity. He kissed his wife and infant with 
tainty of being devoured by the insatiab'e shark, or mutilated against sunken) fervour of a man taking his last farewell. It was that intense tenderness only 
rocks, where no eye can trace our remains and no sigh of lingering affection be witnessed at the hour of death. 
breathed over our graves. A situation like ours is not to be described. Itbaf-| For some time not a word had been en, and while we were all intently 
fles alike the plastic power of the pencil and the appealing eloquence of thy Se the shore, on a sudden the mist began rapidly to disperse, and 
pen. iit en the sun, gradually recovering its power, poured its bright glories wpon the 
In spite of our hopeless condition, we all clung to the wreck with that des.) scene before us. We discovered, however, little to cheer, and less to provoke 
perate energy excited by a forlorn hope, determined not to relinquish any chance |consolation. ‘Though brightened by the recent sun-beam the prospect around 
of preservation, however seemingly visionary, and therefore to maintain our hold us was dreary and repulsive. It seemed but + the mask and mockery of woe:” 
of the ruptured hull until the waters should finally engulph her. We were cov- We now perceived with more fearful distinctness the terrible array of perils by 
ered with the surf at each impetuous roll of the billows. Our jeopardy increas- which we were surrounded. The reef extended to the shore, and re the 
ed everymoment. We were so benumbed with cold. that we could with diffi wind had eonsiderably subsided, the tumultuous violence of the surge chilled our 
culty move our limbs, and it had at length become fully evident that the strug-' rising expectations, rendering any attempt to land the short sad prelude of in- 
for be My mind was by this as the land was, there seemed no practicable mode 
ully braced to the apprehended issue. ath seemed to stand before me colos- of reaching it. Not a living creature was seen upon-it, so that we were evi- 
ah bulk and mighty in terror. The one gigantic thought of destruction press- dently beyond the influenee of human sympathy and the reach of human exertion. 
ed upon my brain, and seemed to crush it with the weight of a mountain. Every! ‘Though our difficulties did not appear to be abated by the dispersion of the fog, 
crash of the storm excited my drenched frame, and made my nerves quiver with yet we were now enabled to perceive more distinctly the extent of our danger. 
a most agonizing vibration. It was not death so much that roused my alarm As the wind lulled, the impetuosity of the breakers was proportionably assuaged, 
as the terrifying accessories by which he was accompanied. It was teo much and their assaults were becoming every minute more feeble. 


for humanity, as it appeared to me ; and yet, to my own surprise, even though When all hopes of escape were neavly banished from every mind, a sudden 


I have long survived the horrors of that eventful day, they linger upon my me- 
mory still, so indelibly written that the stronghand of Time can never efface | 
the record. Death only will expunge it. 
_ The weather had up to this moment continued so thick and gloomy that ob- 

jects were not perceptible within a dozen yards of the foundered ship, but the 


swell of the sea lifted the wreck from the rock, and carried her forward into 
deep water. She had been considerably lightened by some of her cargo — 
itself, 


_ thrown overboard, and the water she had shipped had partly discharged 


and was partly got rid of by means of the pumps, at which the crew worked 
laudable energy. The impulse she had received impelled her onward so far, as 
to bring her within a few yards of a ledge of rocks, which extended to the shore. 


atmosphere now gradually clearing above, a lofty majestic pinnacle of land ap- 
peared, caurger, dim outline above the chafing waters ; heavy clouds, black She was driven upon the ledge, where she remained stationary 
and charged with the elements of destruction, spreading over its rugged breast. It was now deemed advisable not to quit the wreck until the tempest had:en- 
while its bold summit peered into the hazy air, clothed in a mantle of grey va- tirely subsided, since the difficulty of gaining the land over the barrier was not 
poury mist. The peak loomed through the heavy atmosphere like a Titan of easy to be surmounted, while the sea was still agitated by the recent storm. 
the ocean, its dimensions being magnified to our apprehensions, already power- The chances of escape, however, having now assumed such cheering features, 
fully excited amid the horrors of the scene before us, by the peculiar qualities’ we gladly embraced the advice of the Captain, who recommended the éndurance 
of the medium through which we beheld it. The outline of the summit could of our distress for a while longer, when a better security for our preservation 
be traced with sufficient distinctness ; but how far the base extended below it) might present itself. Soon after noon the sea had become much calmer, the 
was impossible to form a reasonable conjecture. ledge of rocks upon which the fractured hull had rested was nearly uncovered 
It was however, some consolation, amid the immediate perils by which we ‘to the shore, the attempt to land was finally determined upon. We de- 
were surrounded, to find that we were not far from land, though it did not much scended without much difficulty upon the rocks, and, each lady being placed be- 
tend to relieve our anxiety. when, after a more accurate inspection, we found the tween two of the most sturdy of the sailors, began our dangerous to- 
that we were full two hundred yards from unknown and evidently perilous shore. wards the land. Each man was furnished with a stout stake, to stay his steps, 
Still there was something in the mere sight of land which abated in its degree for in many places, the roeks being covered with weed, the surface was ex- 
our apprehensions, and in preportion as these were removed our banished hopes tremely slippery, and no less dangerous. ‘The rocky causeway reached to with- 
. returned. We were beginning to encourage expectations of safety, when these in about ten yards of the beach. The sailors who could swim dashed through 
__ ‘Were Berea the new and unforeseen dangers which very shortly presented the waters with their female burdens, who were soon and safely landed, 
themselves. e knew not even whether the place was inhabited, and evenif without a dry rag to cover them. Those among the crew a 
_ it were, how was any boat to approach us omid the rocks which evidently ex-| could not swim, were d across the enakey a rope, and placed in present 
tended to a considerable distance round us, as was clearly indicated by the ‘security on dry ground. ing able to swim, I was the last to land, and before 
Dreakers, that covered the ocean towards the land, with an oozy foam so far as, sunset the whole party was in safety upon an unknown shoze, 
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ELEPHANT-SHOOTING IN CEYLON. 
From “ Fraser's Magazine. "—Concluded. 


'Ihis mouth, as if he understood your game and determined to present no mortal 

'|mark ; or in more picturesque but far more welcome guise, with his head low- 
ered, his savage little eyes contracted by the angry compression of his brow, 


3d January—was a day of incessant rain, during which not a soul could stir nd his huge ears thrown forward so as to increase the apparent size of the 


out. The evening’s entertainment was a Veddah dance. It is odd, that though, 


broad, flat, bony front that comes to smash you: and if he only checks upon 


man in a savage state seems generally an awfully grave fellow, yet he always) the first shot and still comes on, the whole coolness and collectedness of the 


dances. I never saw one of these Veddahs laugh ; and they preserved their' 
gravity as determinately as ever throughout their dancing, which was unques- 


tionably as sombre a piece of hilarity as ever Terpsichore presided over. They 
jum round and past each other with their feet together, and their arms and 


man must be thrown into the second aim, en which so much depends. We 
were very proud of our twenty tails won in less than three hours, and R— not 
in the field. His name would account for anything in the way of elephant- 
shooting in Ceylon. We were home in good depo, have arranged to move 


ong hair lolloping about (I know no more descriptive phrase,) repeating in al next morning eight miles further from ‘‘ the busy haunts of men,” towards Pa- 


sing-song tone a few words—an invocation to some devil of consideration in 
these parts, but without a smile, a cry. or a look of pleasure. 
bout at this jumping, one screamed, when they all fell on their backs in a sup- 
posed sort of trance, and lay with their muscles and limbs quivering, till they 
were picked up and recommenced their dance, clapping their hands in addition 
to their previous performances. At another scream they all were tranced again, 
to be lifted up for the purpose of another very short dance, at the end of which 
they threw themselves at our feet. It was very sad stuff, but it was their best; 
80 we sent to Katobowa for some clothes and handkerchiefs for them, and made 
inquiries respecting their mode of living, &c., by which we ascertained that 
they lived much apart from each other im rock-houses or caves, some being 
married ; and that they fed principally on deer’s flesh and honey. One gen- 
tleman pre-eminent in ugliness and education, as he appeared to be almost ca- 
_ pable of making himself understood by the Kandians, was pointed out as “ the 


owner of many hills,” which seems to imply the existence of notions of a pro-' 
perty in the land amongst them. We made them give us some bow practice 


on one or two occasions, but they shot badly, and I imagine they get very near 
their game before they aim at them. 

4th January.—Our yesterday's idleness rendered it more than ever necessary 
that some deer should be shot, and this morning was given up entirely to this 


tantalising duty. While we were at breakfast by a delicious stream, we heard |our former skinny allies, had fallen very much below 
ts not far off, and after it we started to find them. There jaccounts here were very discouraging. 


the roaring of ele 


were but two. — had the luck to come on them, and floored them both— 


one being a small tusker. Our friend R—, who had been previously indisposed.' coming on the fresh trail of an elephant, that the 


After a long 


‘|litalawa, or the lower plain of the Veddah-rate. 
6th January.—Nothing occurred on our route but the encounter of a herd of 
{five elephants. We had dismounted and gone some distance round to get to 
leeward of them, when they saw us coming up to the left of the direction they 
‘lwere taking, and in an instant turned, one and all, and came smack down upon 
‘jus. A heavy fire occupied some seconds, and they lay all five in a heap, within 
ithe space of a moderate room. We breakfasted under the old trees at Dim- 
‘bledenny, and met nothing between that and Palitalawa, which is much the 
‘same country as the Park, but rather more rocky. After examining the locale 
\land our shelter, which consisted of a few talipot leaves overhead, and a tent- 
‘\wall to windward, we went out with two or three men from the nearest village 
to perform that pressing and unwelcome duty of killing deer, which we effected 
\|to a reasonable extent; and also shot a hog, which, though forbidden food to 
'Imen of decent caste, was carried away by our people notwithstanding. A re- 
inforcement of Veddahs, amounting, with three of our former friends, to thir- 
'|teen, had joined us here, and the new recruits were so much smarter, more 
‘|compact men than the others, that we fancied this part of the country must be 
‘more healthy than that near the cultivated grounds. ‘They were in fact as ac- 
||tive, dapper-looking little fellows as could be seen, and reconciled us consider- 
ably to free institutions, which from their results, as shewn in the persons of 
r in our estimation. Our 
They said the elephants were all 
||on the tops of the hills, on account of the heat, but we saw, evidently, from 
ople of this part of the 


was now so unwell that he was forced to return to the bungalow, and with his |Talawa did not much like the business, and our old friends were evidently get- 
departure the zeal of our followers quite evaporated. After some useless en- ting tired of it, and anxious to be back to their homes. 


deavours to excite them, as we had shot deer enough, we determined to go 


home, have a good swim in the river, and vote this a dies non. We found we had 


committed a great mistake in not bringing dogs for the deer-hunting. R— had Jike manner, with very little noise. 


on previous occasions, killed fourteen and fifteen in a morning. At certain sea- 


7th January.—All went out after deer, and with very moderate success, but 
S— came on three elephants, and disposed of them all himself in a workman- 
We were “ at ease, reclined in rustic state,” 


under our woodland shelter, allowing the hours of noon to glide on ; one sports- 


sons all the grass is short, and the ground is most of it good, or if not, its diffi-'| man “hushed in grim repose, expecting his evening prey,” and the others si- 
culties can be seen ; but this was not the case now, as one of our party found lently meditating as the curling smoke of their cigars melted into air (** Oh, la 
this day, his horse and he suddenly disappearing among the long prairie grass, bonne chose qu’une cigarre! voila ce dont un homme ne se lassera jamais,”’) 


down a cleft full téh feet deep, luckily without damage to either, though the! 
horse had to be dug out. 
5th J .—We waited till half-past twelve, with the intent to see R— and 
M— off for their stations. ‘They were a sad loss to us, both of them, not less 
from the unrivalled shooting of the one and the companionable qualities of both, 
but that as we feared when they (being government agents in these districts) 
were gone, the people lost interest in our sport, and did not care to give us the 
cordial assistance they had done. These sad effects, however, were certainly 
not very perceptible on this day. We had not been out long when we came. 
upon a herd of six or seven elephants, which stood for fronters, and then broke. 
wo or three of them were down, and part of the party in pursuit of the rest,| 
while S—- and the others were loading. S— had done first, and on moving on-| 
ward came on a herd in the middle of a fine, open ground, where they huddled: 
together in a sort of rallying square and looked on, while their crack fellow came’ 
out accepting S—’s challenge as readily as though he had been a two-legged, 
champion, and heard the heralds crying, “ Bright eyes behold your deeds.” 
S—’s first barrel did not stop him, but the second dropped him on his knees, 
when he rose, and feeling he had enough was walking away ; but, unluckily for, 
him, he was met by V—, who tumbled and detained him. His friends were, 
rsued and some killed. After a long and most fatiguing run we were stand-) 
ing for breath and news under some bushes, at about thirty yards from a knoll, 
of clear ground, when bang, at a full trot, came six or seven elephants over the 
rise, right down to us. Several of the natives bolted, and we ran up to the ele-| 
phants, who turned, and another chase commenced ‘over hill, over dale,, 
through bush, through briar,” in which four were dropped. We had reassem-| 
bled, discussed the affair, and were moving off, when, within twenty paces of 
where we had been talking, an elephant was seen standing moodily in the cover, 
by S—, who turned towards him, He advanced also, and when dropped by S— 
he was found to be the identical champion of the herd already alluded to as 
floored by V—. ‘Twelve were killed altogether during the peeesoding» detailed, 
which had taken some time and a deal of perspiration: the happy uninitiated 
ean have a very faint notion of the condition into which a hard run im seven de- 
grees north transfusesa man! News, however, of a fresh herd put life and 
mettle in our heels; and a noble herd they looked as we approached them.) 
They saw us at some distance, but till we were chock upon them shewed no 
sign of flight. When they did shuffle away in a mass the effectual « Dah!” 
soon turned two or three of them, who were disposed of. ‘The rest hurried on! 
to a narrow strip of thickish jungle, entered by two paths about twenty yards) 
apart, which met and joined about the same distance within the cover. The, 
herd took the right-hand path, followed by S— and V—; the left path being 
taken by M—, to intercept them. At the junction of the paths the elephants 
were crushed and jumbled together, and after heavy firing, in which one ele-| 
phant was killed, and all three of the party unloaded, the herd turned, trum- 
peted their wildest blast, and charged bodily up the left path ; the leader, a 
very fine elephant, acting the school-master abroad, and making a lash with his 
trunk at M— as he emerged from the cover, which he declared reminded him) 
forcibly of the initiatory flourish of the revered Dr. J—S—, of learned and’ 
flagellatory memory. Of course it was a scud positive with almost all the na- 
tives ; but luckily, right on went the elephants to where G— had been loading, 
and he had glorious sport 
was beautiful. 


damaging his adversary. The second bail dropped him dead. Eight of this 
herd were killed, two or three escaping. ‘They were very fine, large elephants 
their ears and faces being unusually mottled, which the natives consider a 
mark of caste ; and certainty 

bearing. I saw one of them, literally bathed in 
‘and move up against one of us, though he could searcely stand or see. 
certainly a most exciting sight to see a good large elephant come on you close, 


whether he rushes with his head thrown back and the trunk curled underneath | 


When G— advanced up to him he came on like a hero, checked |married,) &c. &c. 
a second on the first shot, and then on 7 as if he had but the one thought of||the day after we left this neighbourhood, to our ce grief, t 


gentle blood was very evident in their gallant) 
from head-wounds, get up||Veddahs had eaten the pig we shot (which he says they did,) nothing of horror 
It is)jthat might have occurred could have astonished him in the least. 


when a gentleman of the neighbourhood rushed into the encampment with a 
face of joy, the high polish of which Day and Martin might have envied, to 
claim his two half-crowns for the two separate elephants he promised to shew 
us; and, Heaven bless theman! they were ‘ quittoe,” i. ¢. near— a very charm- . 
ing word to catch, as you are preparing to boot and saddle in the middle of the 
day. We sallied out and found there were two herds—one of five, the other of 
three. We went first to the most numerous herd, and were led up very well 
to them, standing in the open ground, had not a long narrow pool of water been 
between us: the noise of our splashing, and the spread of our people in round- 
ing this, alarmed the elephants, and they started, but before they had reached a 
ridge forty yards off, we “dahed” them into a turn, and all five were floored— 
four lying one over the other. ‘This seemed to give confidence to the Palital- 
ava gentry, one of whom exclaimed to his friends, ‘* Did you see that!” We 
loaded and went down to the second herd, who were not more than two hundred 
yards off, in some thick but narrow jungle. Just as we reached them they 
broke, and we, in two parties, came up with them at a little opening of about 
twenty feet square, where the firing commenced. One gave a good deal of 
trouble ; after being brought on his knees and turned by M—, he came boldly 
back into the melee, and was only repulsed by a couple of facers from M— and 
G—: but he was scarcely in the cover a second time, when out he came again, 
and G— being unloaded and almost touching him, bolted back, and fell over the 
trunk of an elephant that had been floored. A fresh gun was at this moment 
given to M—-, who fired, and as he looked along the barrel, saw first a blue cap 
jerk, and open, and then the elephant fall. ‘The cap was G—’s, who, in reco- 
vering himself from his stumble, had brought it right on the line of sight : it was 
a wicker cap covered with blue cloth, and fitting close to the head like a hunt- 
ing cap. At least four inches of it were opened. It was certainly an awfully 
close shave. No more elephants were to be heard of, so we devoted the eve- 
ning to deer-shooting, which was put an end to by a very shocking accident. 
We were posted, and a large herd of deer as well as a hog having already been 
seen, we were anticipating sport, when suddenly the single taps and cries of the 
Veddahs were interrupted by a wild and mournful howl, which spoke in unques- 
tionable eloquence of some sad mischance. S— and M—, who were nearest 
to the ery, ran down, and to their horror found a Veddah, a smart young fellow, 
surrounded by his people, and sitting, his back against a tree, with his intestines 
in his lap. A wild buffalo, that he had passed almost without notice in the co- 
ver, had rushed on him from behind, knocked him down, and gored him as he 
fell, from the groin upwards. There never, I believe, in this world, or in all the 
fanciful exaggerations of poetic minds seeking to illustrate the dignity of our 
nature, could be a finer picture of manly fortitude than in that noble savage. He 
positively—never—never once—during the many hours we were with him, 
shewed by a move, a wink, or the contraction of a muscle, that he felt pain from 
his wound, or fear for the death which seemed too sure to follow it, though the 
perspiration literally pouring from his chest and shoulders shgwed how much he 
suffered. He looked up calmly in our faces—poor fellow! If it was to find 
comfort or confidence there, I fear he found not much of either. I do not be- 
lieve that one of us could altogether check the tears that involuntarily rose to 
see the manly fellow, and to know his fate inevitable. We did all we could— 
made a litter ; carried him to his rock ; built a shed over him; put back the 


The death of the one that led the previous charge)|bowels and sewed “ge wound ; found out his relations (luckily he was not 


ut the end of this sad story is that the poor fellow died 

ual, as it ap- 
peared, not at all to the surprise of the old Mohandiram of Neelghelly, who in- 
formed us, that if he had known we were going to shoot at Palitalawa he should 
decidedly have prevented it; the place being especially and most particularly 
consigned over to the devil: but that from the moment he had heard that the 


The Ved- 


dah’s accident threw a gloom over us all. Our list of elephants killed had 
turned one hundred, which we had modestly aspired to as our maximum; and 
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we felt impresged with the melancholy conviction that, do what we would, the |who at first only shook their heads and looked cross ; but at last they arose, 
people. who were now footsore, rich, home-sick, and perhaps a little frightened, land walked very leisurely out of the mud till they reached the firm ground, 
_jwhen they formed as regular a line as could be, broke into a trot, and when with- 


would humbug us, and that we had seen the end of our sport. 
There were more buffaloes about Palitalawa than at the Park, but they seemed jin thirty yards threw up their heads and tronks, and charged up to us 


in general so inoffensive that we didn’t think of firing at them. We had walked most gallantly. ‘The one opposite me kept bis head so high, that it was perfect- 
close to them and lain down within ten yards of them; in fact, treated them |ly safe, but my shot turned him, and he took the jungle, where I killed him. 
recisely as we have done domestic cattle while deer-shooting, and except by a Condawattune is a small Moorish village, situated on the banks ofa large marsh 
If-threatening shake of the head occasionally, they scarcely seemed to notice’ through which branches of the Pattipalar and Navallar run, and form a large 
us. Of course we all knew that a buffalo provoked was often an awkward cus-| lake in the floods. About a mile from it is another marsh, where we went in 
tomer, and that he always takes a most unaccountable deal of killing ; but Ide- the evening, and saw a herfl of thirty elephants grazing. We killed nine of 
clare I had imbibed a sort of friendly feeling for the brutes, who struck me as them. There are quantities of deer, and swarms of pea-fowl, besides snipe, duck, 
having something essentially John Bullish in their character. ‘To let alone and &c. ; but we had no powder to waste. We started early in the morning, af- 
to be let alone seemed to me their rule, which they enforced by a surly, dogged ter a sleepless night from the musquitos, the bellowing of the buffaloes, and 
exterior, and now and then by a flourish of their horns, as much as to say, roaring of the elephants. S— killed a small tusker, and we shortly after came 
“You'd better let me be ;” and although they would commonly get away if upon a large herd, and killed twelve. One fellow very nearly caught me, and 


they could with or without a wound, if forced to fight no wild animal fought so,/I wasnot more than a foot from him when I turned him. We moved homewards, 


desperatelf. ‘There were certainly none of the softer graces about them, but! and saw a large herd of twenty-five on the border of the marsh, when we heard 


I have seen it somewhere said of honest John, “it’s beg the beast he is that,|a tusker was atthe other end. He luckily fell to my shot, and I had the satis- 
has made a man of him ;” however, I hereby read my recantation, for Heaven |faction of seeing a very pretty pair of tusks. This was my best day, ag | 
bless the dear old fellow Bull! he would scorn to do so dastardly a blackguard- |killed eleven. Our walk home was delightful. We had abeautiful moon, a 
ism as that we have recounted of Mr. Buffalo. |jat the back of our little encampment Friar’s Hood, False Hood, and various 
. 8th January.—We went back to Rogers’ bungalow, resting midway at Dun-| mountains were in the distance. We saw every description of game—large 
agalle, where several shots were fired at a wild buffalo that had contrived to ac- herds of deer, pea-fowl, &c. ‘The only disagreeable-looking fellows were the 
eommodate himself amongst a herd of those by courtesy called tame ones ; but alligators, which we saw gliding into the rivers we had to cross, but the people 
he was too cunning for us, keeping in the very middle of the good eompany he’ |seemed very little afraid of them. It is a most exciting life. Our little talli- 
had introduced himself to; and when at last we bullied this Don Juan of buffa-) pot tent seems to us as luxurious and comfortable as the best house we ever 
loes into scampering off—to the shame of the domesticated cattle of Ceylon be, |slept in. ‘The first herd of thirty, which we saw grazing by the marsh, gave us 
it said—away went all the objects of his unhallowed passion around him, whisk- for the time one of the best skirmishes we have had. We followed them into 
ing their tails and frisking their hind-quarters as if the soul of Heloise had de- ja very thick thorny jungle, where they scemed quite out of their beat, crowding 
scended upon the whole herd. We passed through a gloriously wild mass of, jone upon the other, sometimes charging us, and then perhaps ten or twelve 
rocks near a river, which we had to swim, while on the trail of some elephants, of them rushing off with a tremendous crash. | killed four without moving an 
and which just as we struck off they told us was most famous for its alligators; ineh, two charged, and the other waited till I reloaded, not liking to advance 
but we neither saw them nor any thing else, with the exception of G—, who, over their dead brethren. We were obliged to retreat for want of daylight. Af- 
having dismounted and killed a deer, had the luck to fall in with five elephants, |ter the paddy is reaped, which takes place about June, the plain is crowded with 
two of which he shot, we listening to his popping as we took our Madeira in the jelephants cating the burnt roots, and we were told three or four tuskers were 
ow. | frequently seen in the day. 
9th January.—Next day we bade farewell to the Park. As we rode through | ‘“ On the 24th we arrived at Batticaloa at half-past seven o'clock in the even- 
it to breagfast at Dimbledenny, whence (beating ineffectually en route for an ling. The banks of the large lake, bordered with trees, are flat and uninterest- 
horallia, or rogue elephant, at the pretty and populous Moormans’ village of Ko- ing ; but we saw swarms ofalligators along them, and fishing seemed to be car- 
tabowa) we reached Deion: where we halted on the 10th to break up. This, |ried on the whole length of the lake. Groups of people surrounded the bushes 
was some miles out of the Park ; but there were elephants about, and S— and overhanging the banks, with bows and arrows, this being one of the ways they 


M— went after one of bad character, and found three in very thick cover; one 


fish ; and at night the whole banks were lighted up with fishermen holding 


of which was dropped after a very liberal expenditure of ammunition. He was, chools in one hand and in the other a basket, which they put over the fish on 


our last and so fat a brute that [ do believe several of the shots which did not, jits coming to the surface. 
kill him would have done so but for his fleshy defences. Our total return of | “ We sailed down the lake from Batticaloa on the night of the 28th, and ar- 
killed on this trip was as follows :—26 by R— ; 24 by G— ; 22 by S—; 19 [rived early at Mandoor, where-we breakfasted and separated, after passing to- 


by V—: 9 by M—, and 4 undecided, making a total of 104 ; 64 of them being 


shot in three days, on two of which we had also to “ kill us venison.” I think 
it worthy of mention, as not derogating from the shooting, but illustrating still 
more — the very favourable nature of the Park ground, that our killed in, 
that neighbourhood amounted to near five-sixths of the elephants seen. The) 
others shot on the day of meeting and at Diagone, were shot in thick cover,| 
where large numbers are neither so easily reckoned or disposed of. 
Next morning V— and M— took a sorrowful leave of their friends, one of, 
whom, an officer of the quarter-master-general’s department, wes going to work: 
his way over to Batticaloa ; and the other lucky fellow, having leave to accom-} 
y him. Should this letter prove at all worthy your notice, I feel it would be, 
incomplete without the following extracts from G—’s letters pointing out the: 
most interesting particulars of their sport :— 
“On the 12th, at Kotabowa, | heard of a tusker in the middle of the day :, 
had a beautiful shot on the side of a steep and rocky hill. He fell over, rolling, 
twenty or thirty yards down the side, making a tremendous crash , his tusks are. 
thick, but not very | In returning I fell in with four others, which I exter-; 


minated. At Dimbledenny a large herd of elephants had broken into the chenas | 


(cleared lands), and we saw their ravages in every direction. S— shot a fine, 
buck on our way, to the delight of our hungry followers. Nothing can be more 
beautiful than a ride in this country, while the pleasure of seeing a fine pair of 
antlers riging above the long grass, and partridges, quail, and snipe, continually 
in your path, makes the journey always exciting. Late in the evening we reach | 
ei the bungalow, which looked sad and solitary after the pleasant party which 
had left it. 

« On the 17th, in riding to the Pattipalar, saw several herd of deer, but did. 
not kill.any till evening, when S— knocked over a fine buck. We started at, 
daylight next day, and breakfasted by the banks of a beautiful stream, devoting! 
the whole day to shooting. ! only came upon the track of two elephants ; one! 
I Killed the fret shot. I fell in shortly after with the other ; he charged with) 
his trunk curled up, and head so high. that J had little chance of giving him al 
mortal wound. My shot turned him, and I followed him for nearly two hours,, 
sometimes over the most rocky ground and through the thickest jungle, and at 
last was fairly bed and obliged to give it up. It was quite wonderful to see, 
the quickness of the Veddahs in following the trail ; often I could not distin- 

ish the slightest mark. when it was apparently plain tothem. We saw a few) 
+ ro on our return, and quantities of wild buffaloes, which are very numerous 
here. Rode to the Navallar, ten milles, on the following morning ; the first part) 
through open plains, the remainder forest. Saw two or three herdsof deer next 
day, and killed a fine doe, and ought to have had a buck ‘I didnot return home, 
till very late : the little valley I had been shooting in looked so beautiful. A) 
lovely moon had risen ; on one side was a range of wooded hills, and at their 
foot done clumps of trees, and on the other the dark line of a thick jungle ex- 
tending for miles. ‘Three or four large herds of deer crossed my path, and their 
wild bark, with the harsh scream of the peacock on every side, made it very in- 
ei | It was too dark to shoot, of which they seemed to be aware, as | 
frequently came within twenty or thirty yards of a herd, when perhaps a buck! 
would walk a few paces towards me, and then give a bark as a warning, ond 
dash away with the herd after him. I mounted my horse at last, and rode to 
our encampment through a mile of forest. We rode to Condawattune (eight- 
een miles) on the 21st, through a thick jungle. The first thing that greeted our 
view on arrivmg was three elephants wallowing in the mud (which was up to 
their middle), and plucking the long grass, which they carefully washed before, 
they ate it. A number of large white paddy birds were amusing ‘sae 


by jumping on and off the beasts, both parties seeming vastly pleased with the 
occupations. As our shouting at the elephants did not move them, we took my 
little rifle and began to crack at their friends the paddy birds, and as the dis- 
tance was good two hundred yards, several of the shots struck the elephants 


jgethera most agreeable month. S— moved west to his wild ground, and I 
[sailed south for five miles farther towards mine. But I did not see an elephant 
jtill I had travelled eighty miles. There were tracks enough, but they were 
said to be all in the deep jungle, feeding on the young sprouts. After the har- 
vest they were reported to swarm along the whole line. At Comary, a misera- 
ble place, the natives begged me to shoot two wild buffaloes, who had joined 
their tame herds, and were very dangerous. I broke the leg of one, who es- 
caped into the jungle, and shot the other clean through the body; but barrin 

a tamble, he did not appear the worst for it. Buffaloes and pea-fowl diols 
on the way to Pattwille, and near Organdemalle. I saw several of the former, 
and fired at one without effect, though the ball went into his chest. 1, however, 
killed a fine buck, which was welcomed with acclamation. On the way to the 
;Komenaar, on the 3d, I witnessed 2 comical scene, which proved terribly de- 
jtrimental to my wine and crockery. An elephant attacked my coolies a few 
lyards a-head of me, putting them all to flight, and really seemed puzzled to 
|know which was worth most, running first after one and then the others ; he 
jeame up to me in gallant style, and I killed him. Shortly after I met with four 
jothers and shot them. At Potaneevery thing appeared burnt up, but there 


iwere a good number of single elephants, of which I bagged seven, besides a 
buffalo and a deer. I also went up the Mandagal Kande for bears, but saw none. 
|The country to Yaale very flat, with small openigs in the jungle. Saw five 
jelephants on the road, and killed all. Met two in the plain at Yaale, and kill- 
edone. Yaale isby the side of the river Manic, a beautiful jangle. Went out 
shooting at daylight, saw two and killed them; and saw quantity of elk. Every 
thing is burnt ups but it must be a good place in wet weather. On the road to 
|Palootopane I shot six elephants.” 

He had no more shooting till he reached a place called Madooenwelle on the 
13th, whence he writes :——* Left early for Madooenwelle ; found a very civil 
|Modliar, and a good house. Heard of three tuskers, fell in with one, and killed 
‘him ; and the next day with the second, and§the day after with the third, killing 
them, with three others. There were plenty of elephants, but the jungle as 
bad as possible,—so thick and thorny.” 

‘The remainder of his route was without adventure as regards sport, until 
the 26th, when, while breakfasting at Nambapane on the Kaloe river, after a ride 
of twenty miles, he heard tidings of a large herd, with a tusker among them. 
He accordingly went out, and in a very thick jungle of the clumpy bamboo 
came near, though he could not see them. One fellow was evidently very an- 
gry, growling and screaming out sharp shrill trumpets every now and then. On 
passing into a small opening, G— heard, and almost at the same moment saw, 

an elephant dashing athim. He fired his two barrels, but aclump of the bam- 
boos making the beast take adiagonal direction at the moment, the shot was a 
slanting one. His gun-bearer gallantly put a fresh gun into his hand, but in 
taking it he slipped and fell, and, as the elephant was then right above him, fired 
upwards under his trunk. ‘The beast dropped over G—, who aseribes his 
safety to his being either under his neek or between his legs. He says the sen- 
sation was what he should expect if a mountain were to fall on him, and he had 
a confused fancy that the beast kicked him from his fore to his hind legs, and 
back again. ll that is certain is, that the elephant must have been well bother- 
ed, and went away leaving G— with his pretty Purdy smashed to pieces, and 
himself very much bruised in the legs and body, and with several ugh es on 
his face, which was afterwards awfully swollen and discoloured. He however, 

rode on near twenty miles that day, and arrived at Colombo next morning quite 
exhausted ; all he could say to accountfor his appearance at the door of a 
brother-officer being the word “ Elephant, elephant.” By the care of his medi- 

cal friends, he was set up again in about a fortnight, and is now at this present 
moment writing with merely a couple of little scars on his nose and lip, labor{ 
jously endeavouring, by every sophistry of calculation, to antedate the period 


when he may be again at work. Shooting singly is a good deal practised, but 
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- toher thoughts, and, unblessed by any similar tie, she would remember with a 


ternals must seem so important, such superior personal attractions as one sister 


- loved ones, while it casts a ray of tenfold brightness on every excellence they 
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of course it multiplies the unfavourable chances of the sport very considerably. 
Nor does a large party very much diminish them, as after the elephants break 
it is every one for himself. ‘The safest mode is to shoot by twos, who agree to 
take alternate shots ; but men separate even with this arrangement. 

And now, sir, I fear we have given youa surfeit of elephant-shooting ; but 
it was our wish to shew the sort of sport it is, and to assure those brother offi- 
cers who may be destined to serve here, and whe care for shooting, that to ram- 
ble over this most beautiful of created lands with this sport as an object isa 
good to thank Heaven for, which lightens beyond conception the tiresome mo- 
notony of tropical life. Ido not think that the conscientious could object to it 


' on the score of cruelty, for the elephantsdestroy a very great deal of cultivation, 


andno inconsiderable number of lives. 


THE WORK-GIRL. 


Work !—what extremes in haman life are suggested by this little monosylla- 


eyes sometimes smiling, sometimes tearful, and the occasionally tremulous 
tones, spoke in her own favour as eloquently as if Ellen had been there in turn 
to tell the tale, and more than that we need not say. Ellen was the eldest, 
though she looked so small ; but an early accident had made her lame, and 
checked her growth ; and in those days of sutiering she had learned to use her 
needle with such skill. as to enable her to contribute materially to their liveli- 
hood now. ‘She could never come with me, ma’am, when I went out to play 
with other virls, or follow me when I was clambering on the rocks, or picking 
shells on the shore; but she was always on the watch for me, as a mother looks 
for her child. I never found her missing from the door when I was coming 
home ; and if, as sometimes happened, | forgot to come back in time, I saw the 
trouble in her pale cheeks and sad eyes, though she never said a word, so 
that made me uareful not to wander any more. And she taught me to be ti- 
dy, ma’am; for I was very wild and careless, and would never have cared 
about tearing my clothes, only she always took and mended them, without ever 
noticing it; and she taught me to be gentle, and curb my hasty spirit, for I 
saw her suffer pain and sorrow without murmur or complaint; and above all, 


ble! What varied interpretations may be placed on this one short word! 
And how differently is it considered in each circle through which we might 
trace its universal application, from the light and elegant occupation of affluence, 
downwards to the toilsome drudgery of necessity! One picture gives us the 
fair and accomplished daughters of our land seated before their embroidery- 
frames. surrounded by colours as bright asthe rainbow’s hues—worsted, and 


silk, and golden threads, scattered in rich profusion, with every accessory to}| 


interest and amuse ; but before the leaf, or the flower, or the cunning device 
is half copied on the canvas, some anxious parent or careful friend will approach, 
and in tones of fond intreaty request they will lay it aside, lest the graceful 
figure should be injured, or the radiant eyes made dim, by work! And this, 
in, is the term to designate the employment that has hollowed the cheek and 
chilled the life-blood of the weary occupants of many a solitary garret, who, 
sighing, listen to the midnight chime, and think that even then they cannot lay 
it by to rest. Such are the extremes. Would that neither boundary was so 
strongly marked, and that a little habitual self-denial in the one instance, might 
afford means to lessen the privations of the other! When Lord Collingwood 
wrote home, enjoining his wife to inspire his daughters with ‘acontempt for 
vanity and embroidery,’ it might almost be imagined that the gallant admiral 
had a prophetic glimpse of the expenditure of time and money lavished by the 
present generation on this fascinating pursuit. But it is the abuse, not the use 
of anything which renders it reprehensible ; and we may remember it was a 
saying of the sagacious Dr. Johnson, that many a man might have escaped 
hanging, had he known how to hem a pocket-handkerchief. Let our fair coun- 
trywomen, then, enjoy this recreation as a recreation, not as an all-engrossing 
pursuit ; and let us all, both men and women, feel thankful that the needle has 
rovided an antidote against listlessness in one class, and a means of livelihood 
or another. 

A lady was lately making some purchases in the principal shop of a little sea- 
side village in the south of Ireland. As usual, it was a place where the most 
incongruous articles were collected, and, accordingly, frequented by purchasers} 
as different as there were varicties in the inhabitants of the village; besides) 
which, on the weekly market-day, it was so crowded from morning tll night by 
an influx of country customers, as to render it a matter of some difficulty to 
reach the counter. The lady, however, was a person of some importance, and 
way was made for her as soon as she appeared, while the obsequious shopman’ 
threw everything else aside to attend to her commands, They were not very 
important ; and having soon despatched them, she was waiting for the change 
of anote, when she became aware of a gentle pulling at the back of her dress. 
two or three times repeated, and so far different from the occasionally rude 
pressure of the crowd, as at last to attract her attention. She turned, and saw 
two young girls immediately behind her, both of whom coloured deeply as she 
looked round : one, very small and delicate-looking, drew back timidly ; but the 
other, a tall, handsome girl, raised her eyes ingenuously, though respectfully, 
to those of the lady, and in gentle accents apologised for the liberty they had 
taken. ‘ But my sister, ma’am,’ added she, + is very sickly, and her only plea- 
sure isin work; and when she saw the trimming on your dress, she thought it 
so pretty, that I could not help drawing it a little nearer for her to see.’ 

fore she had concluded the sentence, her companion had again glided for- 
ward, her dark eyes glistening, and slipping her hand into that of courageous 
defender, added earnestly, ‘ Forgive us both, ma’am.’ The lady, whom we 
shall call Mrs. Villars, much struck by the little scene, reassured them speedi- 
ly with one of her own sweet smiles, and stooping down, unclasped her mantle, 
and showed them, to their hearts’ content, the dress they had admired so} 
iauch ; then gathering up her little purchases, she returned their energetic 
gratitude and admiration with another smile, and left the shop. 

Days passed away, and she saw the sisters no more ; but they often returned 


sight, the strong affection revealed by that little incident. In one moment it 
had told its own story—of fond protection on the one side, and grateful reli- 
ance on the other—as intelligibly as if the parties had been known for years ; 
and she marvelled that, in aclass where, from want of mental cultivation, ex- 


enjoyed, should create no taint of vanity or of jealousy to sully their mutual 
love. But Mrs Villars reasoned wrong. She had yet to learn that the heart 
teaches its own lesson—the most unsophiscated often the warmest ; and that 
true affection is a sunbeain that blinds our eyes to the deficiencies of the be- 


At last one morning, in an early walk more extended than usual, she 
came to a cluster of cottages near the shore, at some distance from the village. 
It was a pleasant, animated scene, and Mrs Villars stopped to admire the eager, 
groups collected round some boats returned from the night's fishing, and — 
making bargains for themselves, or congratulating their sons or husbands on 
their success. As she lingered, a voung girl tripped lightly by with a basket 
on her arm ; and even in that passin Fiance she could not mistake the bright 
eyes and glowing complexion of her late acquaintance. A look of recognition 
ibe beamed from those same eyes. Half hesitatingly she pavsed for an in- 
stant, then with a modest curtsey was passing on, when Mrs. Villars accosted 

cher, and, with an inquiry for her sister, joined her on her way. 

During their walk, she learned that Ellen and Mary Roche were sisters, 
their mother long since dead, and their father—* Wisha, he was just nothing at 
all.’ Mrs. Villars had lived long enough in Ireland to know that the smothered 
sigh which followed that little hesitating sentence indicated a good-natured 
kind of idler, who smoked tobacco when he could get it, drank whisky on the 
same terms, and was a burthen to the family it was his duty to support. But 
how eagerly the speaker turned from that unwelcome theme, to dwell on the 


ma’am,’ and here the tearful eyes filled entirely, ‘she taught me hope when 
my heart was sinking, and the power to bear when sorrow in earnest came 


She stopped short, and drew her hand across her eyes ; then looking archly 
into Mrs. Villars’s face, who, deeply interested, was quite unprepared for the 
sudden transition, she added gaily—* Here [ am all the time praising myself— 
tidy, gentle, and strong-hearted ! Oh, lady, they are all but feathers from that 
sweet dove’s wing !” 

As she spoke » Sl approached a whitewashed cottage, poor, but neater than 

is usually seen. In place of the dunghi!! there was a narrow little strip of gar- 
den, paled off from the road, filled with gay flowers glowing brightly in the 
eo ; and at the door, as Mary had just been telling, was Ellen, looking 
out for her with the watchful habit of their early days. A few quick steps for- 
ward, a whispered word from Mary, and Ellen turned to the lady with a pleased 
smile of recognition, and invited her in to rest. She gladly accepted the invi- 
tation ; and soon found herself seated in the clean tidy, though poorly-fur- 
nished dwelling. ‘The only articles of superior comfort were a small work-ta- 
ble, placed near the window, and beside it a sort of easy-chair, made of straw, 
both evidently adapted to the occupation and infirmity of poor Ellen. Oh yes, 
we had nearly forgotten, the room was not quite unornamented either ; for over 
the fireplace was arranged a large piece of coral, and some foreign shells, and 
near the window hung a cage, in which was a bird with brilliant plumage, all 
telling plainly of some friend from over the sea. 
Mrs. Villars had at this time the good fortune to escape an interview with the 
good-for-nothing father, and had the pleasure of talking, without interruption, to 
the two young girls, so different, and yet so united. This interview was suc- 
ceeded by many others. Ellen was supplied with as much work as she could 
accomplish ; and Mary, who, under her instructions, had also become very ex- 
pert at her needle, would hasten with double diligence through her more active 
employments, that she might gain some time to share in the occupation of her 
sister. And sweet it was to see those two young creatures seated, with busy 
fingers, at their work on the quiet summer's ever; Ellen earnestly dwelling on 
some instructive lesson, while, with deferential gentleness, Mary would raise her 
loving eyes now and then, in silent assurance that the words were going home 
to her heart; or, m turn, those eyes would sparkle gaily, and a happy smile 
weld brighten Ellen’s graver face as she listened to some passing jest or merry 
narrative trom her light-hearted Mary. But were they always thus alone? We 
'reekon the father as nothing; for, with his hands in his pockets, he lounged in 
ithe sunshine while sunshine lasted, and then took his supper, and went early 
ito bed. He had his cottage and a little plot of ground rent free for his own life, 
‘and, caring only for himself, considered any exertion for a future provision quite 
‘superfluous. Even so. the girls bad another companion who would often, as 
Ellen would say, come in “to idle them” im the evening ; sometimes to make 
them laugh and talk—sometimes to read while they worked—and, oftener still, 
when the sun was sinking low, and the evening waves curling gently towards 
the shore, to coax them to “lay aside their stitchery,” and saunter with him 
for half an hour along the cliffs. Notwithstanding the difference in their station, 
Mrs. Villars was soon regarded as a friend by those two motherless girls, and 
each meeting increased the interest she felt in them. She had given them em- 
ployment and encouragement, and, more welcome still, had on more than one 
occasion given them affectionate sympathy and advice ; but still she observed 
that at times some cloud was hanging over them, heavier even than poverty, 
and she determined not to conclude her visit to the sea-side without, if possible, 
winning their entire confidence, and making some effort for their happiness. 

One morning Ellen was alone in the cottage, when Mrs Villars entered with 
a small parcel in her hand, and asked her om ‘Well Ellen, would you like to 
make your fortune at once!’ Ellen returned her smile with one as gay ; but 
in an instant the bright expression vanished, and clasping her hands tightly, 
while her delieate figure actually trembled with emotion, she answered ear- 
nestly, ‘ Would I wish to make ny fortune? Oh, lady, I would give all the 
work these poor hands ean ever do while life is spared me, to make a fortune of 
ten guineas before another month passes by!’ Then burying her quiveri 
features in her hands, she sank back into the little chair from which she 
just risen, and burst into tears. Mrs. Villars, amazed at an agitation so unlike 
the usual placid and collected demeanour of Ellen, sat down beside her, and 
sought to comfort and calm her with tones even kinder than her words. For 
a while all would net do; but at lest Ellen raised her head, hurriedly wiped 
away her tears, and putting back her hair with her still trembling hands, in fal- 
tering accents asked pardon for her foolishness ; then, gaining confidence with 
the effort, she related, even as a friend would tell to friend, the sorrow that was 
weighing on her heart. 

She told what a young and helpless creature Mary was when they were left 
even worse than orphans ; how . older by a few years, was still older from 
isuflering and much inward thought ; and how, from that hour, she had taken 
‘the little darling to her heart, and resolved to fill a mother's place to her through 
life. ‘Then she told how the task was more difficult, because her beauty won 
indulgence from every one, and how she feared to lose her love in the checks 
she found it needful to im * But there was a deep mine of truth and sense 
in that seemingly thougthless nature ; and even in her childish anger, she never 
forgot that I was her best and truest friend—even then her chief care was not to 
grieve me ; and you know, ma’am, how she loves me now,’ said Ellen, looking 
up with a glow of intense feeling ; and reading her answer in the lady’s eyes, 

e dropped her own as slie softly murmured. ‘ Yes, evenasI love her!’ 

There was a moment’s pause ; and then in lighter tones Ellen went on to say 
that even such love, perfect as it was, could not entirely satisfy a heart like 
Mary’s ; that she always knew the time must ccme when she should be conten- 


perfections of her sister Ellen: And as she did so, the varying cheek, the 


|ted with a sister’s place ; and instead of regret, felt proud and happy when she 
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found that Mary's heart was gained by one who had loved her almost a 
childhood—the most dutiful son, the best conducted and most industrious 

in the place. ‘I rejoiced in their happiness, and I encouraged it,’ continued) 
she ; ‘little dreaming that I was building on the very sand. Garret Mahony 
was a sailor, and had been more than once abroad ; but his father was growing’ 
old and infirm, and as he was the last of many children, he made him promise 
never to leave him again. So he had a good deal of idle time, except when out} 
fishing, and those leisure hours were mostly spent in the company he loved best ;) 
while I, proud of my own sweet Mary, and seeing no one in the world to com-| 
pare with her, never for one moment dreamt that any could look on her — 
other eyes. One evening Garret came in, and at the first glance [ saw some | 
thing was the matter. Happily, Mary was out ; gone to carry home some work | 
anit was able to bear the first wild burst of his sorrow alone. But there was 
anger too, as well as sorrow ; and though I had to bid my heart be still, that 1 
might quiet his, yet it was the bitterest hour of my life. 

« He told me that his father that morning had questioned him as to all the 
time he lately spent here, and that, glad of the opening, he had at once avowed, 
his love for Mary, and tried to speak of her as she well deserved ; that his fath-| 
er had listened quietly until he was done, and after he was done, and then at. 
last asked coldly what she had, along with what she was? ‘This was a question, 
that never had occurred to Garret ; but he well knew there could be but one’ 
answer, and so he told his father, adding, that Mary was more precious than 
money or land. But the old man smiled, as some will do when they think young 
hearts have spoken in their folly, and he told his son the time would come when | 
he would see with different eyes. Garret grew impatient and was acowermg, 
warmly, when his father silenced him, and, in a voice of command, desired hima! 
to attend. He is a proud and stern man, dear lady, old Maurice Mahony, and. 
with a name for sense that has given him power over all that come within his’ 
shadow ; so no wonder that his son listened with respect, though his heart was 
rebelling at every word. The father went on tosay that he never knew any! 
good come of marrying a girl that could bring nothing but herself, unless she: 
met with one as badly off, and then they might pull on together; but as long 
as the husband had any income, the wife that never knew the value of money 
of her own would think there was no end to his, and would soon grow discon-! 
tented when her wishes were re‘used. ‘Then would come extravagance, then 

r, then bitterness, then want; and no knowing how many more evils he | 
would have added, only Garret’s fiery countenance showed he could bear no | 


ed impetuously that if his father by that time had not changed his mind, he would 
no longer yield to his unreasonable whims. 

“ Satisfied with averting the present evil, Mary urged him no farther then ; 
but hurried him away, not to lose a moment in becoming reconciled to his father. 
Then, worn out with her long effort at composure, my poor girl threw herself 
into my arms, and wept without restraint her long-repressed and bitter tears. 
But Mary’s heart is like an April day—sunshine ever following the showers ; 
and after a while she raised her head, and with a cheerfulness that took me 
surprise, exclaimed, “ Well, Ellen, at any rate we shall not be parted ; life 
glide along the same as ever ; and with hope to gladden, and the sense of doing 
right to bear us up, I think we ought to be even happier than before we were 
tried. And now from this time out,’ added she, with increasing liveliness, * I 
must be very careful, steady and diligent, and so wifi a good character for old 
Maurice, as I have no money to buy one ;~ then sitting down to work with an 
air of diligence, she cried, ‘ Now, Ellen, you'll have to bear witness in my 
favour, so here’s to begin |’ ” 

Ellen then told how, in the evening, Garret returned ; but though his heart 
was evidently lightened by his father’s forgiveness, stil! it was also plain that 

e had not recovered his own disappointment. His impetuous, active nature 
found waiting and submission a hard trial ; and it required a double exertion of 
fortitude on Mary’s part to make him hope against hope. It was also evident 
that no change had been wrought in old Maurice's determination : so, convinced 
that matters could not long continue in this state, Ellen inwardly determined 
to make an effort to bring about some understanding. And an effort indeed it 
was for her. Naturally timid, and rendered stil] more diffident by her infirmi- 
ty and secluded life, nothing but the power of an affection which was the first 
object of her existence, a love stronger than death, could have induced her to 
take the step she now meditated. This was to obtain an interview herself with 
wld Maurice, and with her own lips plead the cause so dear to her heart. She 
knew him, as she had said, by report to be a hard and stern man ; but she had 
also always heard he was a sensible and a just one. She had heard, too, of his 
having, in early life, loved his wife to idolatry, and cherishing her memory with 
a constancy that would never allow him to replace her ; this, combined with his 
genuine love for Garret, inspired her with hope that his feelings might be touch- 
ed by her appeal ; and she resolved on making an attempt to convince him 
that arithmetic was not the only rule for measuring human hearts. 

We need not enlarge upon this interview. Enough to say, that, though at 


further. He changed then so far as to say that this was not out of covetous- | 
ness, for the day Garret married to please him, he would give him up his share 
in the hooker, and that was well worth twenty guineas; but that he expected) 
his wife would bring at least as much again; and unless she did, they never 


should have his consent or blessing. 


«« Garret was cut to the heart. ‘There was a show of reason in his father’s | 


first causing some surprise, she was received with civility and kindness, which 
‘gave hercourage and even hope ; and though she found it impossible to re- 
‘move an opinion which had become a fixed idea in old Maurice's mind, still, con- 
'iquered by her earnestness, he modified it so far as to promise that if, at the end 
lof the year. Mary could bring him half the sum originally demanded—namely, 
ten guineas, and this fairly earned by their united industry—he would be proud 


words ; but it was calculating, heartless reason ; so, without pretending to an-| | 
swer it, he tried to touch his feelings; but all in vain. ‘The old man was not) 


to be shaken ; and at last poor Garret, as he himself confessed, lost patience, le 


temper, respect itself; and, in words which no child should have spoken, no. 
parent could forgive, reproached his father with cruelty and covetousness, with — 
drew his promise of never leaving him, vowed to go to sea again, and sink or, 
swim, never to return till he could bring home independence for himself and. 


and happy to welcome her as his daughter. Inthe meantime, he also required 


la promise from Ellen to keep both this meeting and agreement a secret from 


very creature except Mary herself. 

“From Garret ?” asked Ellen pleadingly. 

“ Yes, from Garret especially,” said theold man. ‘Can Mary be depended 
on to oblige me in this?’ 


« You shall see,” answered Ellen proudly. Old Maurice smiled ; and ratify- 


Mary. © lady, those words are few and cold to convey the feelings that were) 
pouring like a torrent from his heart! All were mixed and struggling together 
—anger, disappointment, self-reproach, love for Mary, duty to his father ; each, 
feeling so true, and yet so opposing, my very heart bled for him, for ber—for)| 
all. t before I could well picture the consequence, in came Mary herself, 
her sweet face glowing from her walk, and trom pleasure at being home with me; 
again. One glance, and Garret buried his face in his folded arms on the table ; 
the smile and the colour fled from Mary’s cheek, and, without even a look at me, 
she sprang forward, and grasping his shoulder, asked wildly what was the mat-) 
ter. I had thought to break this reverse to her myself, to spare him the telling, 
and her the hearing of it from him: but as I said, she came back before a plan 
was formed, ‘and now there could be no disguise ; his look had prepared her for|| 
the worst, and I saw by her terrified countenance that even the truth would be, 


arelief. 


ing the treaty with a warm benediction and shake of the hand, they parted, mu- 
tually pleased. Since then, tong months had passed away ; and yet not so very 
long for hope and constant industry had made the time seem short ; and if Gar- 
ret would sometimes, without those aids, wax impatient, a gentle word from 
Ellen, reminding him of his promise, would induce him to keep it with a good 
grace. He would good-huimouredly say, ‘ You are our pilot, Ellen, and in sueh 
hands it would be hard indeed if we refused to answer the helin.’ While Mary, 
assenting with beaming eyes, would think to herself, ‘ Ah ! if he knew but all.’ 
‘| But now the time was drawing very near. The ‘ Sarah Jane,’ the vessel in 
which Garret was to have taken a berth last year, was to sail again in another 
month, and more than once of late he had mentioned this in a way that plainly 
showed his mind was dwelling ou the voyage. The two girls worked harder, more 
perseveringly than ever ; but they lived in a remote place, and, until Mrs. Vil- 
‘lars’s kindness had provided them with employment, their tasks had been pre- 


« And so he told it all again; but this time, oh, how different! The pres-| carious, and remuneration small ; so that when, on that very morning, after a 


ence of her he loved came like sweet dew upon his heart, and melted away all) 


painful interview with Garret, the sisters reckoned over their little hoard, they 
Jound it scarcely amounting to two-thirds of the requisite sum, and Ellen sadly 


the fierce and stormy feelings which had made me doubly grieved. With touch-| 
ing, yet manly sorrow and repentance, he related his disappointment and his 
faults, and told it to one whose generous nature fully felt his confidence, and, 
lost the first sharp sting of grief in sympathy for the estrangement between the’ 


icknowledged that, from former experience, she was convinced it was useless 
to expect any further concession from old Maurice. 
In this desponding mood she was found, as we have related, by Mrs. Villars, 


father and his son. She wept, without doubt, long and sadly ; but her face was, 
turned away, and she listened, without “oy 5 from beginung to end | 

er face was very pale, and her’ 
lips trembled ; but there was a light in her eyes, and a steadfast look, that made! 


Then, when all was over, she raised her head ; 


who listened to her artless narrative with deep and unaffected sympathy. When 
all was told, she spoke a few words of comfort and encouragement, expressive 
of the great use of trial to fortify and exalt the mind ; and dwelt upon those 
lovely traits in Mary’s character which had been just described, and which might 


me remember the high, proud spirit of her childish days, and tremble for the |#ve withered away under too bright a sun. Then opening the little penal she 


words she was about to speak. I wronged her in that passing fear, even I that) 
should have known her well. It was no pride, but a holy resolution that was 
shining in that earnest look. She laid her hand affectionately on Garret’s arm, 
and in a very calm, low tone, asked him, * Did the old man say anything against, 
me, Garret—against myself!’ He gave her a look of surprise, almost of re~ 
proach, as he exclaimed, ‘Oh, Mary!” It was enough. A faint smile rested 


still held, she unfolded alarge square of lace, and laymg a pattern be Ellen, 
said, « Do you think, Ellen, you both could work this into a veil, and have it 
ready by this day month! [tis for a young friend to wear at her wedding, and 
you shall have five guineas if you do it well.’ Ellen's heart gave one wild 3 


for a moment she tried in vain to speak ; then finding utterance, poured forth 
her thanks and hopes with a rapidity almost unintelligible. Five guineas !— 


on her lip as her heart told her Garret felt such a thought impossible ; and, af- oh, dearest lady, what would we not attempt for that! Five guineas !—why, 


ter a moment's pause, she continued, ‘ Then, Garret, our first thought must be 


it has taken nearly a long year to put so much more together, and now it will 


of him. Go to him at once, and gain his pardon for that disrespect, and com- |*°°™ but a day to earn the rest ; aud then Ay will at last be happy, my own Mary 


fort his heart, even as you did mine, by the goodness of your sorrow. 
find nothing but misery till you have his forgiveness ; aud think how he might) 
be grieving now ! Then, for the future, we are both very young, and may well 
wait, with trust in God and in each other, for the changes time may bring | 
Your father made no objection to me except for poverty, and as that is no real, 


fault, who knows but he may change his mind.” 


“ Garret shook his head despondingly as he answered, ‘ Ah, Mary, you little! 
know him ; but I'll go at once and ask his forgiveness, for, as you truly say, J) 


cannot have rest or peace until I do so. But as to remaining idle any 


at home, when 
question, Mary! You must not ask me to do that.’ 


« But indeed I do, Garret ; that is what I ask you. You gave a promise 


You will, 


—happier and better for all your trouble. Oh, ma’a:n, fear not but we will accom- 
plish it ; and night and day we will work untilit is done.” And night and day 
wed —>) Mary at By. plainer pat, Ellen at the delicate stitches ; while with 
admiration renewed hope they contemplated each morning the progress the 
had made. At first Ellen thought Mary the 
and, until it was done, to keep the amount of their reward a secret ; but they 
had been too long accustomed to sharing every thought, to practise aay. con- 
cealment now ; and one day remarking an unusually rapid progress, the whole 
truth burst in gladness from her lips. 

To describe Mary’s delight and astonishment is impossible. More busily she 


is to be made, and happiness depends on it, it is eut of the could not work, and for a while her trembling ers refused to work at all ; 


at last the inted morn- 


but day after day the sweet hope strengthened, a 
It was, however, a day of 


ing came, and found their task all but completed. 


your old father, and you must not leave him. God always grants his blessing |,).ysual interruptions ; and Ellen had each hour fresh cause to admire the im- 


to the dutiful son ; and would I be the one to tempt you to disobedience, and 
so provoke his curse? No, Garret ; it surely is not we that wish for money ; 


||provement in Mary’s temper, as, withou( an impatient word, she would lay aside 
ber work and attend to every demand. But evening still found them at their 


all we want is you father’s consent ; and that would be farther off than ever ifflan4ni ) : , 
tind thie on‘inished task, and Mrs. Villars required jt that night at the very latest. Just 


« Garret still remonstrated ; but Mary’s simple faith and sense of duty final-| ig walk, and, half-affronted when refused, he said reproachfully, « I believe there 
ly conquered so far as to gain his promise to wait one year ; and then he declar-||is some charm in that cobweb, for you never will put it by. Here J have wied 


as they were busily employed, in came Garret with his usual request for aneven- 
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in ven to get you out for an entire month. I will begin to think at last, Mary,| 
that you take no pleasure in my company.” 
Mary's quick feelings rose at this iaeead reproach, and, with somewhat 


“of her old spirit, she was about to retort ; but remembering all their past sor- 


row, all her present hope, she paused and answered gently, « To prove the con- 
trary, Garret, I condemn you never to leave me till this cobweb, as you call it, 
is fairly spun ; and then———” She stopped short with a gasp, at having so 
nearly betrayed her secret ; but her look was so eloquent of love and hope, that 
Garret started from his chair, and bending over her, inquired in hurried tones, 
What then !—dearest Mary, what then 

She threw back her head merrily, as she looked up into his face ; and though 
she tried to compose her features, a thousand smiles and dimples contradicted 
the demure accent with which she continued, ‘‘ And, then you may come with 
us when we take it home.” Both Ellen and Garret laughed at this anticlimax ; 
Ellen especially, well knowing what was in the glad girl’s heart, and amused, 
besides, at Garret’s somewhat puzzled countenance. But that soon brightened 
again under the happy influence ; and, without seeking the reason why, he 
found himself chattering away with a lighter heart than he had felt for months. 

The moon rose ; but as that fair light has business of its own, our workwo- 
men reserved it for a future hour, and sent Garret for the more terrestrial assis- 
tance of a pair of candles, to put the few concluding stitches to their work. At 
length behold it finished! Ellen resigned the last two or three stitches to her 
sister, that by her hands it should be completed ; and, holding it up with an ex- 
clamation of triumph, poor Mary gazed joyfully at it for an instant, then flinging 
her arms round Ellen's neck, burst into tears. Garret looked on wonderingly, 
and made some efforts at consolation so wide of the mark, that Mary’s weeping 
was at once changed into laughter, until her bright eyes overflowed again. El- 
len at last, remembering that the best of men may sometimes grow impatient, 
and unwilling to try Garret too far, laid her hand on his arm, and said, “ This 
is a bridal veil, Garret, and Mary an I have worked hard day and night to have 
it ready ; it is to be worn by a fair and happy bride, while we < 

Garret required no further explanation of Mary’s tears and excitement ; and 
ros we | off Ellen’s hand with an upbraiding glance, as if he thought her for once 
in her life unfeeling, he answered warmly, * And if she is ever so fair and hap- 
py, she cannot be fairer than my own sweet Mary, or more deserving of the hap- 
piest lot.” Then, before she had time to answer, he seized the veil, and play- 
fully throwing it over Mary’s glossy hair, he added, « Now tell me, Ellen, will 
there ever be a fairer bride than that?” 

But he was answered by a loud cry from Ellen. In passing, the veil had 
touched the flame of the candle, and in an instant the delicate covering was in a 
blaze. Quick as thought, she tore it from that beloved head ; the next moment 
it lay in scorched and worthless fragments on the floor. ‘To describe their con- 
sternation, their revulsion of feeling, is impossible. ‘The present calamity was 
so overpowering, that for the minute it swallowed up all thought of remoter con- 
sequences, and—pale, speechless, aghast—they gazed in silence first at one an- 
other, then at the fragile object on which their hopes so lately rested. At last 
Mary, pale as death, and almost as calm, laid her arm on her sister's neck, and 
in a low sad tone murmured, ‘ You see, Ellen, ’tis not tobe!" Those words, 
uttered so despondingly, and Ellen’s piteous tears, revealed to Garret somewhat 
of the truth ; and though he could not guess the full extent of the misfortune, 
still he became at once aware that, in a moment’s heedlessness, he had destroyed 
some plan essential to the happiness of all, and his self-accusation almost amount- 
ed to despair. * * * t + * 

It was morning once more ; the sun shone out as brightly as if it had only to 
awaken light and happy hearts, and the sisters had arisen betimes, and i 
were busy with their daily work. With the poor, there can be no useless in- 
dulgence of regret, and the labour of one hour often conquers the sorrow of the 
preceding ; but we cannot wonder at the languor that now hung over Mary’s 
usually active movements, or blame the large tear that would escape from her 
long, dark eyelashes, as a gentle sigh from Ellen now and then caught her ear. 
Otherwise, they were quite silent ; they had exhausted the language of sorrow ; 
and it was not at once the foundations of hope could be laid again. Still, they 
both were occupied with their different employments when a footstep approached, 
and looking round, Mary saw old Maurice Mahony standing in the doorway. 
Starting at sight of such an unusual visitor, her first thought was of Garret— 
that seme harm had befallen him, and, trembling violently, she found herself 
unable to ask ; but Ellen, with moresclf-possession, wished him good morning ; 
and as he answered, ‘ Good morrow,’ kindly—-‘ Always busy, I see,’ the tones| 
of his voice at once re-assured poor Mary, and awakened, she scarcely knew 
why, some indefinite feeling of hope. 

He had not addressed her, but he now held out his hand, and drew her to a 
chair, beside which he seated himself. Ellen laid by her work, and there was 
a momentary pause of stillness and expectation. Maurice was a rematkable- 
looking man. His hair, almost snow-white, combed back in smooth, old-fash- 
ioned curls, and his clothes, cut according to the fashion of a former generation, 
would have given him the appearance of great age, had it not been contradicted 
by his fresh complexion and still elastic step. His tall figure, scarcely stooped 
until his recent illness, and his firm, well-shaped mouth, and sagacious eyes and 
forehead, betokened an intellect still retaining all the vigour of its prime. He 
sat, as we have said, fora moment in silence, looking at the two anxious girls. 
At last he spoke ; and, still retaining Mary’s hand, related how Garret re- 
turned home last night in a state little short of distraction ; his heart so entirely 
full of one subject, that though it had never been renewed between them since 
the first painful day—under the influence of strong excitement, the interval 
seemed as nothing—the long-smothered feeling burst forth, and he told him all 
that had occurred. 

‘It was very late,’ continued the old man, ‘ but I could not go to rest till he 
came in, for I had felt all the evening more lonely than usual. The fire burnt 
low as [ sat before it in thought ; and fancy brought back again her I had laid 
long years ago in her narrow grave, and the children that had followed her ; and 
T could see them all again, smiling and chattering round the hearth, as they 
used in those old hours. At last, from being very sorrowful, those memories 
grew pleasant, and a dawning of the future seemed to gain upon the shadows 
of the past. [ to think ; for the heart,’ added the old man solemnly, ‘ is 
often — within itself for the “a it ought to act ; I began to ask myself 
why there were not smiling faces and sweet young voices round my hearth 
again, and why my best only one was at that moment under the roof of a 

er—his thoughts full of bitterness mst the old father that loved him 
all ‘the time better than the veins of his heart ” *Oh no, no,’ interrupted 
= softly. Old Maurice sighed as he continued— If it was so, Mary, I had 
to blame myself. It was shown me then that I had been too positive and un- 
bending ; and Ellen’s words, and all her loving arguments, came back fresher 


me that day, Eljen,’ added he, turning to her ; ‘ but I thought a little evial would 


do the young people no harm ; for I knew their hearts were in the right place, 
only they wanted ballast. But it is not good for short-sighted mortals to take 
‘the province of the Most High. When He afflicts, He sees and knows all 
things. We may often do mischief, though intending good, when inflicting 
needless trial on the hearts that love us ; and so Mary, achree, even before Gar- 
ret came in, I had resolved on my future course, and was waiting to tell him so 
before I slept that night ; but when he did come, and all was told—all the mis- 
chief he had done, and the sweet, patient way you bore it—I thought the night 
itoo long till I could come and relieve my own heart and yours. 

| ‘And now, Ellen,’ continued he, ‘ how far were you able to fulfil your prom- 
ise ’ for that you both did your best, I have no more doubt than that the sun is 
jshining on us now. I often noticed you hard at work when you little thought I 
was passing, let alone the good report from every one thatever names you. And 
lthere was a promise too, Ellen, that you made for another,’ added the old man 
‘with a smile ; ‘and Mary, asthore, you kept it well, as I saw by Garret last 
inight ; and though he’ll hardly thank me for teaching you to keep a secret from 
him, he'll feel it makes you the worthier of his trust in time to come. Is this 
the money !’ asked he, as he took the little box containing their united ae 
from Ellen’s hand, and poured out the precious hoard upon the table—half- 
crowns, shillings, sixpences, even halfpence—all as they had been received and 
deposited there, and a tear glistened in the old man’s eyes as he reckoned over 
those tokens of affection and persevering industry. The sum amounted in all 
to little more than seven pounds ; and when the total was announced, Ellen 
shook her head as she remarked, ‘ It would have been too little after all.’ +‘ Itis 
enough,’ answered Maurice quietly ; and selecting from amongst the coins a 
crooked sixpence, which, pierced with a little hole, had once probably been a 
true-love token, he added, ‘I shall keep this for a luck-penny while I live; after 
that, Mary, it shall be yours in memory of this day. t is our share. 

rest, dear Ellen—for your sake only I wish it had been more —but, such as it 
is, keep it till you meet with some old man as unreasonable as myself’ Ellen 
remonstrated ; but in vain. Old Maurice made it a condition; and as Mary 
took his side, two to one carried the day : then, in compassion to Garret’s impa- 
tience, he left them, as he said, to have his place better filled. 

With what different feelings did the little group again pursue their way to the 
residence of Mrs. Villars. Forgetful of her own disappointment, she had lis- 
tened with kind and womanly sympathy to their sorrowful communication the 
night before, and now they hastened to tell her of their joy, and to ask her 
whether the time could ibly allow them to repair the accident by working 
another. <All for love, dear lady, this time: you must not think of offering us 
any money now!’ But Mrs. Villars had already taken measures to supply the 
loss, and, as her best apology for the delay, had transmitted to her young friend 
the burnt fragments of the veil as an evidence of the beauty of the work, and 
of the accident which destroyed it. In relating the circumstances, she added 
the hope that, as in Ireland a conflagration was considered an auspicious omen 
to a bride, good fortune might attend those relicks in a tenfold proportion to the 
sorrow they had caused; and the young English girl, as she smiled at the augu- 
ry, sent a thought across the waters from her own happy home, and determined 
not to enjoy the prosperous influence alene. She laid the open parcel on the 
table, and told its story in a way that went home to the hearts of her auditors. 
Had she been covetous, she might have made Mary Roche the richest of her 
name ; but, guided by judgment as well as feeling, she contented herself with 
jaccepting a trifling gift from each, and so realised a sum which, though mode- 
rate in her eyes, far more than compensated for the labour they had lost. It 
was forwarded to Mrs. Villars, who divided it equally between the surprised and 
grateful girls ; and it would have been more than human nature, had they not 
felt some little pleasure in the consciousness that Mary was not a portionless 
bride after all. 

She and Garret never forgot their separate lessons of perseverance and pa- 
tience acquired in that year of probation. They had truly learned them by 
heart, and such experience is seldom obliterated ; and Ellen, happiest in the 
happiness of others—the dearest object of her heart attained—still felt that 
she had a sacred duty to perform. She devoted herself more entirely to her 
father, and, in studying his wishes, endeavoured gradually to improve them ; 
and she was rewarded. Drawn to each other by the absence of their mutual 
companion, he seemed each day more conscious of her excellence. Stimula- 
ted by the example of her cheerfulness and industry, he began to feel ashamed 
of his own listless indolence ; and by degrees shaking off the influence of habit, 
he became an altered man. The ‘ Work-girl’s’ cup of joy was full! 


LITERARY IMPOSITIONS. 

The Count Marianu Alberti sold to a book seller at Ancona several unedited 
mannscripts of ‘lasso, some of which he interpolated, and others forged. In 
1827, he declared himself in posession of two till then unknown poems in Tasso’s 
handwriting ; and then a volume containing thirty seven poems, which he offer- 
ed for sale to the Duke of ‘Tuscany, whose agents, however, declared them to 
be spurious and modern. He then produced a file of Tasso’s"letters, which 
were regarded as genuine ; till in 1841 when on his property being sequestered, 
the whole affair proved a tissue of almost unexampled forgery. 

‘The literary world is now genarally of the belief that that very beautiful poem, 
John Chalkhill’s Thealma and Clearchus, first published by Isaac Walton (1683), 
was actually the production of that honest angler. 

The copies of the ‘ English Mercurie’ (regarded as the earliest English news- 
paper) in the British Museum, have been discovered to be forgeries, and Chat- 
terton is supposed to have been concerned in their fabrication. 

At least a hundred volumes of pamphlets, besides innumerable essays and let- 
ters or newspapers, have been written with a view to dispel the mystery in which 
for eighty years the authorship of Junius’s Letters has been involved. T' 
poiitical letters, so remarkable for the combination of keen severity with a pol- 
Ished and brilliant style, were contributed to the ‘ Public Advertiser,” during 
ithree years, under the signature of Junius, the actual name of the writer being 
a secret even to the publisher of that paper. They have been fathered upon 
Earl Temple, Lord Sackville, Sir Philip Francis, and fifty other distinguished 
characters. At present, an attempt is again being made to prove them the - 
ductions of Mr. Lauchan Maclean ; but we need scarcely wish for anything like 
@ positive or convincing result. 

Some time before his death3Voltaire showed a perfect indifference for his own 
works ; they were continually a, Apeanie his being ever acquainted with 
it. If an edition of the ‘ Henriade,’ or his tragedies, or his historical or fugitive 
pieces, was nearly sold off, another was instantly produced. He requested them 
not to print somany. ‘They presisted and printed them in a hurry without con- 
sulting him ; and, what is almost incrediable, yet true, they printed a magnificent | 


to 7 than the day I heard them. I was not so hardened as you wou ered edition at Geneva without his seeing a single page ; in which they in- 


serted a number of poems not written by him, the real é of which were 


fy 
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weil known. His remark opon this occasion is very striking—‘ I look upon my- 
self as a dead man, whose effects are upon sale.’ mayor of Lausanne hav- 
ing established a press, published at that town an edition called complete, with 
the word London on the title page, containing a great number of dull and con- 
temptible little pieces in prose and verse, translated from the works of Madame 
Oudot, the « Almanacs of the Muses,’ and the ‘ Portfolio recovered,’ and other, 
literary trash, of which the twenty-third volume contains the greatest abundance. 
Yet the editors had the effrontery to proclaim on the title page that the book was 
wholly revised and corrected by the author. In Holland some forgeries were 
printed as the ‘Private Letters’ of Voltaire, which induced him to parody an old 


epigram :— 
Lo ! then exposed to public sight, 
My private letters see the light ; 
So private, that none ever read ’em, 
Save they who printed, and who made’em. 


Steevens says, ‘ not the smallest part of the work called Cibber's ‘Lives 
of the Poets,’ was the eomposition of Cibber, being entirely written by Mr. 
Shiells, amanuensis to Dr, Johnson, when his dictionary was preparing for, 
the press. T. Cibber was in the King’s Bench, and accepted of ten guineas 
from the booksellers for leave to prefix his name to the work; and it wa~ 

urposely so prefexed, as to leave the reader in doubt whether himself or his 
ther was the person designed.’ 

William Henry Ireland having exercised his ingenuity with some success; 
in the imitation of ancient writing, passed off some forged papers as the 
woare manuscripts of Shakspeare. Some of the many persons who were 

eceived by the imposition, subscribed sums of money to defray the publi- 
cation of these spurious documents, whieh were accordingly issued in a 
handsome folio volume, But when Ireland’s play of * Vortigern’ was per- 
formed at Dury Lane as the work of Shakspeare, the audience quickly dis 
cerned the cheat; and soon after the clever impostor published his * Con- 
fessions,’ acknowledging himself to be the sole author aud writer of those 
ancient looking manuscripts. 

Poor young Chatterton’s forgery of the poems of Rowley, a priest of the 
fifteenth century, is one of the mos; celebrated literary impositions, on re 
cord. Horace Walpole, in a letter written in 1777, says, ‘ Change the old 
words into modern, and the whole coustruction is of yesterday ; but I have 
no objection to anybody believing what he pleases. 1 think poor Chatter- 
ton was an astonishing genius.. 

In all probability the exact nature of Macpherson’s connection with what 
are called ‘ Ossian’s Poems’ will never be known. Although snatches of 
these poems, and of others like them, are proved to have existed from old 
times in the Highlands, there is no proof that the whole existed. Macpher- 
son left what be called the original Gaelic poems to be published after his 
death ; ‘but,’ says Mr. Carruthers, ‘they proved to be an exact counterpart 
of those in English, although in one of the earlier Ossian publications he 
acknowledged taking liberties with the translation. Nothing more seems 
to be necessary to settle that the book must be regarded as to some unknown) 
extent, a modern production, founded apon, and imitative, of certain an- 
cient poems; and this seems to be nearly the decision at which the jud¢@ 
ment of the unprejudiced public has arrived.’ 

A species of literary imposition has become common lately, namely, pla-| 
cing the name of some distinguished man on the title page as editer of a 
work the author of which is not mentioned, because obscure. This system, 
done with a view to allure buyers, is unjust towards the concealed author, 
if the work really merit the support of an eminent editor, for it is deuyin 
a man the fair faine that he ought to receive; and if the work be bad, the 
public is cheated by the distinguished name put forth as editor and guar- 
antee of its merits. Still, however, the tardiness of the people them selves 
in encouraging new and unknown writers of merit, is the reason why pub- 
lishers resort to this trick to secure a sale and profit. ‘ 

Several ingenious deceptions have been played off agen geologists and 
antiquaries. Some youths, desirous of amusing themse 


ves at the expense, 
of Father Kircher, engraved several fantastic figures upon a stone, which) 
they afterwards buried in a place where a house was about to be built. The 
workmen having picked up the stone while digging the foundation, handed 
it over to the learned Kircher, who was quite delighted with it, and be- 
stowed much labor and research iv explaining the meaning of the extraor- 
dinary figures upon it. The success of this trick induced a young man at 
Wurzburg, of the name of Rodrick, to practise a more serious deception 
upon Professor Berenger, at the commencement of the last century. Ro- 
drick cut a great number of stones into the shape of different kinds of ani- 
mals and monstrous forms, such as bats with the head and wings of butter- 
flies, fying frogs and crabs, with Hebrew characters here and there discern- 
ible about the surface. These fabrications were gladly purchased by the 

rofessor, who encouraged the search for more. A new supply was accor- 
fingly prepared, and boys were: employed to take them to the professor, 
pretending they had just found them near the village of Eibelstadt, and 
charging him dearly for the time whcih they alleged they had been employed 
in collecting them. Having expressed a desire to visit the place 
where these wonders had been found, the boys conducted him to a lo- 
cality where they had previously buried a number of specimens. At last, 
when he had formed an ample collection, he published a folio volume, con- 
taining twenty eight plates, with a latin text explanatory of them, dedica- 
ting the volume to the Prince Bishop of Wurzburg. The opinions express- 
ed in this book, and the strange manner in which they are defended, render 
it a curious evidence of the extravagant credulity and folly of its author, 
who meant to follow it up with other publications ; but being apprised by 
M. Deckard; a brother professor of the hoax that had been practised, the 
deluded author became most anxious to recall his work. It is therefure very 
rare, being only met with in the libraries of the curious; and the copies which 
the publisher sold after the author’s death, having a new title page in leu 
of the absurd allegorical one which originally belonged to them. 


THE IRISH JAUNTING CAR. 
BY THE “ WHISKEY-DRINKER.” 


_ For the Irish jaunting-car, a reason has long existed, and still exists. Indeed 
I might bring forward to support it half a dozen reasons. It’s not half the re 


of a cabriolet or a brougham, and holds twice the number of either. Now 

car is light and handy for our small breed of Irish horses ; and its lightness does 
not hinder it from being strong. Each of its aprings in.ps vigoruts and elastic; 
as the bound of the wild Irish girl on the spring-board.at a. . It has the 
strength of a flying artillery carriage, and you might have a day now and then! 
with the harriers on one of these bone-setters, unless the country was too stiff 


qwhere it wouldn't be polite or pleasant to be driving so many holes in the bushes, [C 


Ametican. 


I wonder they don’t take them out boar-hunting in France, as they follow the 
system of wolf-hunting in some parts of Russia. Travelling in a mountainous dis- 
trict, the car is the quickest thing on wheels in the world. Going up hill you 
an jump off to ease the horse without the slightest trouble in life, barring you 
have the gout or the rheumatism, or that you can’t see single, and might land on 
whatever brains you boast of instead of your pasterns. Then should your nag 
frolic away at racing speed you can jump off also, without bruise or breakage, 
from the footboard which is within a couple of feet from the ground, keeping 
invariable rule in mind, to jump with the motion. There is only one thing more 
that I'll tell you concerning the Irish car; and that is, when you wish to make 
love upon it, choose the right side. It is deemed the lucky one. In my boyish 
days in Ireland I often found to my cost that cooing on the other side was as 
luntuck as the raven’s croaking from the oak on the left “‘ s@pe sinistra cava,” 
&c. [can laugh at all that sort of thing now, however, as I said before. 


Air—“ The Hunting of the Hare.” 
You may pull away—scull away ! 
Float away—boat away ! 
Rince out your throat away, smoke your cigar ; 
Such slow navigation 
Is all botheration, 
Com with the Irish jaunting-car. 
is sporting and spacious, 
’Tis genteel and gracious, 
Likewise efficacious 
*Gainst hail, rain, or snow ; 
To keep care in abeyance, 
From Dublin to Mayence, 
Take the Irish conveyance wherever you go. 


Pelides, Tydides, 
The t Alcibi'des, 
When each of them tried his proud foemen in war, 
And likewise bold Hector, 
Trey’s valiant protector 
Of fleet steeds the rector, rode out on a car. 
Cytherea and Rhea, 
Queen Boadicea, 
And that charmer, Medea, who wandered afar,— 
Old Ossian's great heros, 
Singing lillybulleros, 
They all of them rattled away on a car. 
Long life to car-driving, 
And long be it thriving, 
For courting or wiving, 
In peace, or in war. 
If in love you’re devout, sir, 
And at elbows you’re out, sir, 
Put your coat up the spout, sir, 
And hire a car; 
To shew the girls’ faces, 
And set off all their graces 
At reviews and at races, 
Wherever they are ; 
And, for soft conversation, 
There's no situation 
Like the side of the Irish jaunting-car. 
LOTTERIES AT NAPLES. 
There is one extraordinary feature in the real life of Naples, at which we may 
take a glance before we go—the lotteries. They prevail in most parts of Italy ; 
but are particularly obvious, in their effects and influences, here. They are 


'ldrawn every Saturday. ‘They bring an immense revenue to the government ; 


and diffuse a taste for bling among the poorest of the poor, which is very 
comfortable to the elles. of the state, and very ruinous to themselves. The 
lowest stake is one grain,—less than a farthing. One hundred numbers—from 
one to a hundred, inclusive—are put into a box. Five are drawn Those are 
the prizes. I buy three numbers. If one of them come up, I win a small prize. 
If two, some hundreds of times my stake. If three, three thousand five hun- 
dred times my stake. I stake (or play as they call it) what I can upon my 
numbers, and buy what numbers I please. ‘The amount I play, I pay at the lot- 
tery office, where I purchase the ticket; and it is stated on the ticket itself. 
Every lottery office keeps a printed book, a universal lottery diviner, where every 
— accident and circumstance is provided for, and has a number against it. 

or instance, let us stake two carlini—about sevenpence. On our way to the 
lottery office, we run against a black man. When we get there, we say grave- 
ly, “ The diviner.” It is handed over the counter, as a serious matter of busi- 
ness. We look at black man—such a number. “Give us that.” We look at 
running against a person in the street. ‘Give us that.” We look at the name 
of the street itself. “Give us that.”” Now, we have our three numbers. If 
the roof of the theatre of San Carlo were to fall in, so many people would play 
upon the numbers attached to such an accident in the diviner, that the govern- 
ment would soon close those numbers, and decline to run the risk of losing any 
more upon them. This often happens. Not long ago, when there was a fire in 
the king's palace, there was such a desperate run on fire, and king, and palace, 
that further stakes on the numbers attached to those words in the golden book 
were forbidden. Every accident or event is supposed, by the ignorant populace, 
to be a revelation to the beholder, or party concerned, in connection with the 
lottery Certain people who have a talent for dreaming fortunately, are much 
jsought after; and there are some priests who are constantly favoured with vi- 
sions of the lucky numbers. I heard of a horse running away with a man, and 
idashing him down, dead, at the corner of a street. Pursuing the horse, with 
incredible speed, was another inan; who ran so fast, that he came up imme- 
diately after the accident. He threw himself upon his knees beside the unfor- 
tunate rider, and clasped his hand with an expression of the wildest grief. “ If 
you have life,” he said, “speak one word to me! If you have one gasp of 
breath left, mention your for Heaven's sake, that I may play the number in 
the lottery.” It is four o’clock in the afternoon, and we miay go to see our lot- 
tery drawn. The ceremony takes place, every Saturday, in the Tribunale, or 
Court of Justice—this singular, eart aggre Foc or gallery, as mouldy as 
an old cellar, and as damp as a dungeon. At r end is a platform, with 
a large horse-shoe table upon it, and a president and council sitting round, all 
judges of the law. The man on the little stool behind the president, is the 


apo Lazzarone,—a kind of tribune of the people, appointed on their bebalf to 
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The Anglo American. 


see that all is fairly conducted—attended by a few personal friends. A ragged 
matted hair hanging down all over his face : full conviction, that it was indeed on lifeless corpses 
All the||that all had the same uniform hue of dull and ghastly yellow, and the same fixity 


swarthy fellow he is ; with long ul ov 
and covered, from head to foot, with most unquestionably genuine dirt. 


body of the room is filled with the commonest of the Neapolitan people ; and 


JuNE 27) 


‘death ; and it really required some such announcement to bring to my mind the 
I was gazing ; for. except 


in the position of the eyes, there was nothing in their outward appearance to in- 
dicate that they had not, each one of them, a living, throbbing heart within hie 


between them and the platform, guarding the steps leading to the latter, is a 
bosom, ‘The flesh was firm, the limbs retained their shape, the lips their colour ; 


small body of soldiers. There is some delay in the arrival of the necessary 


number of judges ; during which, the box, in which the numbers are being 
When the box is full, the boy who//though fixed, as I have said, did not look dead or rayless. It was a frightful 


laced, is a source of the deepest interest. 


is to draw the numbers out of it, becomes the prominent feature of the proceed- 
ings. He is already dressed for his part, in tightbrown Holland coat, with only 


one (the left) sleeve to it,—which leaves his right arm bared to the shoulder, 
During the hush and whis-|/have wasted their bodies, quenched the fire of their eyes, and banished all ex- 


ready for plunging down into the mysterious chest. 


per that pervade the room, all eyes are turned on this young minister of for- 
tune. People begin to inquire his age, with a view to the next lottery ; and the 
number of his brothers and sisters; and the age of his father and mother; and 
whether he has any moles or pimples upon him ; and where, and how many ;— 
when the arrival of the last judge but one (a little old man, universally dreaded 
as possessing the evil eye) makes a slight diversion, and would occasion a greater 
one, but that he is immediately desposed, as a source of interest, by the officiat- 


the very eyelashes and nails were perfectly preserved ; and the eyes themselves, 


mockery of life, because so frightfully real. I could see no diffbrence between 
those mummies and their deathlike brethren up stairs ; whose long confinement 
in the cloister, and strict adherence to the most severe of the monastic rules, 


pression from their faces. But when I went nearer, in order to examine them 
regularly one by one, I saw that the Capuchins, who have thus the secret of tri- 
umphing over corruption, and, outwardly at least, would seem to set death at de- 
ifiance, had altogether failed in one most important point. ‘They had preserved 
bodies from decay ; they had clothed them in the garments they were wont to 
wear ; they had marvelously banished the likeness of death ; the skin, the hair, 
the hands, were as those of living beings; but, with all their art, they had been 
powerless to efface from the countenance of each one of these dead men the 


ing priest, who advances gravely to his place, followed by a very dirty little ; 
seal which the soul had stamped thereon as it departed. All the faces wore the 


boy carrying his sacred vestments and a pot of holy water. Here is the last 
judg 


e come at last, and now he takes his place at the horse-shoe table. 
is a murmur of irrepressible agitation. 


‘There}/expression with which they had died ; different according to their various tem- 
In the midst of it, the priest puts his|/perament, but fixed, immutable, unchangeably eloquent of the exact frame of 


head into the sacred vestments, and pulls the same over his shoulders. 
he says a silent prayer; and, dipping a brush into the pot of holy water, sprin- 
kles it over the box and over the boy, and gives them a double-barrelled bless- 
ing, which the box and the boy are both hoisted on the table to receive. ‘The 
boy remaining on the table, the box is now carried round the front of the plat- 
form by an attendant, who holds it up and shakes it lustily all the time—seem- 
ing to say, like the conjuror, “ ‘There 1s no deception, ladies and gentlemen ; 
keep your eyes upon me, if you please!” At last, the box is set before the 
boy: and the boy, first holding up his naked arm and open hand, dives down 
into the hole (it is made like a ballot box) and pulls out a number, which is 
rolled up, round something hard, like a bonbon. This he hands to the judge 
next him ; who unrolls a little bit, and hands it to the president, next to whom 


Then||mind in which they had separately met that awful hour. It even seemed as 
rough, in this expressive look (the last trace of spirit petrified, as it were, on 
the 
also the history of their past lives ; showing how the good man, humble and 
sincere, had departed in peace ; and how the disappointed, ambitious soul had 
clung to a life which years of asceticism had vainly sought to render odious. 
It is sufficient, however, to look only once in their faces, to lose instantancously 
the effect of the delusion, which is so striking at a first glance. The imitation 
of life, cunning as it is, fails altogether before this palpable evidence of their 
having undergone the last dread trial. 


ead face), might be read not only the record of their dying moments, but 


The body nearest me, which was that of an old man, had a countenance 


which would have told its tale clearly to the most careless observer. I felt, as 
[ gazed on his serene and placid face, that death had been to hima glad re- 


he sits. The president unrolls it, very slowly. ‘The capo lazzarone leans over 
The} |lease : he had waited, he had wished for it ; and when it came, he had resigned 


his shoulder. ‘lhe president holds it up, unrolled, to the capo lazzarone 
capo lazzarone, looking at it eagerly, cries out, in aloud, shrill voice, “ sessanta 
due !” (sixty-two)—expressing the two upon his fingers, as he calls it out. Alas! 


himself to its power, as a child sinks to sleep on its mother’s breast. ‘The 
strong lines reund the shrivelled lips, the deeply-furrowed brow, the hollow eye, 


the capo lazzarone himself has not staked on sixty-two. His face is very long, 


and his eyes roll wildly. —Dickens’s Pictures from Italy. 


all told of a weary conflict past—of tears which had been very bitter, of 

long struggle with sorrow which can make existence a load most gladly laid 

aside, But there was a sublimity of repose upon that old man’s face, which 
And the next! I wish I could forget the awful 


pare life could have known. 
VISIT TO THE CRYP' oF THE CAPUCHIN CON- idee p tga gi Soap a I know I never shall : the expression of that 


VENT AT MALTA. 
BY A LADY. 


countenance will never cease to haunt me! The fierce scowl on the forehead, 
the eyes starting from their sockets, the lips convulsively drawn back, sv as to 


“ Will you go on, or are you afraid!” ‘These words were addressed to me}/show the sharp, white teeth firmly clenched, all told an unwillingness to die— 


by an old monk, as we stood together on the last step of the stair leading down//an utter dread of dissolution, which it is frightful to think of! 
to certain mysterious vaults which exist under the Capuchin convent of Malta 


Here were, 
indeed, again the trace of a conflict, but a conflict with death itself. It was 


The monk was very decrepit, very ghastly—indeed. | may say, decidedly un-|leasy to see how madly, how wildly, he had struggled to retain his hold on life ; 
earthly-looking—the voice was sepulchral, and the question not one to be an-|/and when that life escaped, it had written on his face the record of that last 
swered without serious consideration ; for he held in his hand (add the hand/{hour as one of most intense despair. Assuredly this man must have beena 
was uncommonly like that of a skeleton) a great key, which was destined to open||slave to the memory of some great crime, which made him so very a coward 
the ponderous iron door of a very singular charnel-house. ‘This convent is one/jin presence of his mvincible foe; or else—for he seemed too young for that— 
of the very few, in fact, I believe the only one of importance, now extant, ex-|/he may have had one of these morbid, restless spirits of inquiry which ever 
cepting that of Palermo, where the monks still retain the custom of preserving! |drove him to the burial-places, that he might rifle the secrets of the grave, to 
their dead unburied, and are yet in possession of the method by which they//learn the details of the universal doom, till he was seized with a frantic horror 
can keep the corpses of their brethren entire, with all the appearance of life, for! |for the individual corruption which awaited himself, such as | have known mea 
as long a period as they choose. ‘The secret of the process by which the order] /of imaginative minds to feel. Anyway, it was a fearful face. He had fought with 
of the Capuchins have thus learnt to cheat the grave of its lawful prey is not|/the King of ‘Terrors, and been subdued, but the stroggle had been a dire one ; and 
exactly known ; I believe it is some sort of baking or boiling. ‘They have al-||what rendered this yet more striking, was the mock resignation with which the 
ways the number of forty carefully preserved ; and when a death occurs in the}/hands had been folded together after death. I was glad to pass on, though it 


monastery, the most ancient among the dead bodies makes way for the new-||was to look on a co 
comer, and is buried. I had been told that the spectacle of these forty monks, 


st; It was so evident 


which could only imspire di 
is heavy features were 


that this one had died even as the beasts that perish. 


so long departed from existence, yet still unshrouded and uncoffined, was most/ |full of sottish indifference : he could not have foreseen that his hour was coie ; 
curious, although sufficiently appalling to render it less frequently visited than) |or, if he did, his must have been one of those narrow, grovelling minds, too com- 


jt would doubtless have otherwise been. 


and I had therefore advanced thus far on my way to visit them. 


own I was a long time of answering the pointed question of my companion: to 


For myself, however, it had been my 
lot, in my various wanderings, to see death in so many different shapes, that I 


could hardly shrink from any new aspect under which it might present itself, 
Sull, I must! jwas it of this, that it was scarce possible not to believe that he was even then in 


pletely filled with the daily occurrences of life to wake up and look beyond it, and 
question eternity. Next to him was one who had expired in extreme suffering from 
some terrible disease : his face told of nothing save bodily pain ; but so expressive 


great agony. Again—I could have looked for ever on the face of him who stood 
next in the line. Where the expression on the face of the dead is beautiful, 


tell the truth, there was something in his own appearance and manner which 


awed me considerably ; and I could not help wondering what the dead monks}jjt must be infinitely more so than it ever can be while living; and in the still 
must be, if their living brother had so little the semblance of humanity. ‘There//eyes of this corpse, in the sweet smile that brightened even that livid mouth, 


was a dulness in his sunken eye, a solemn expression on his livid face, half hid 
by the huge cowl, and something so mechanical in his every movement, that it 


there was a fervour of hope and faith not to be mistaken. 
and probbaly been cut off in the first enthusiasm of his voeation, ere time, or 


‘was scarce possible not to fancy the soul itself was wanting. ‘These were the!|imperishable craving for buman sympathy, had quenched the ardent religious 


He was very young, 


first words he had uttered since he had suddenly appeared at my side, in obe-|feryors, which is so sincerely felt by many young novices on their first profes 


dience to the call of the superior ; and now having spoken, he closed his wretched 
lips again, as though these hollow tones were to issue from them no more, and 
stood motionless till I mustered up courage to pronounce an emphatic ‘ Vado’ 


(I go), when he instantly stalked silently along the dark, narrow passage, and! |slaring eyes. 
mortal tenement, that she had lefi no trace of her passage forth. Near to this 


unlocked the massive portal of the chamber, whose silent inhabitants I was 


sion. I was very glad he died when he did, it was so glorious alook of triumph ! 
Strange to say, the most unmeaning of all these facts was that of a man who 
had been murdered: there was a mere vacant stare of surprise in his wide, 


The spirit seemed to have been so suddenly expelled from her 


about to visit. The door rolled back heavily on its hinges ; the ghostly monk ghastly corpse stood a young man, who appeared to have fallen gently asleep, 


stood back to let me pass: and as! crossed the thresheld, I heard him close it 
behind me with a noise which echoed, as it seemed to me most ominously, from 


with that expression of utter weariness which is the very stamp of a broken heart, 


When I had gone round about the room, and had minutely examined the 


vault to vault. 


features of some twenty ofthis ghostly company, | was seized with a very 


I found myself in a large hall, constructed entirely of the white Maltese stone, | strange hallucination. On entering into the presence of these forty monks 
the roof rising in the shape of adome. It was lighted only from the top, so); iad beok tully aware, of course, that they were all dead, and I alone was 


that although every object was perfectly distinct, the day could only penetrate 


living ; and now [ was equally conscious that there was some vast differ- 


within it, tempered by a kind of twilight shade. ‘The very first breath I drew in'|,.n¢¢ between the present state of my grisly hosts and my own ; only, after 
this dead-house, made me gasp and shiver. It was not precisely cold; but); had gone from one to another, ever meeting the gaze of their meaning 


there was a chill, and an undescribable heaviness on the air, which caused a 
It was some minutes before this feeling could be!),imost have believed that they were all living, and I myself dead, or in a 


most unpleasant sensation. 


shaken off ; at last I determined boldly to raise my eyes and look around. For, 
a moment I could have fancied we had mistaken our way, and returned to that 
of the vast convent which was inhabited by the living, the scene was so 
very similar to that I had just witnessed in the chapel above, where the vespe 
service was being performed. Standing upright, in niches cut in the wall, the) 
forty monks were ranged round the room, twenty on either side of me, clothed, 
in the oc costume of their order. At a superficial glance, they seemed, 


all 


in prayer ; and very still and quiet they were, with their heads, from: 
which the dark cowl was thrown back, bent slightly over their clasped hands. 
Alongside of each one was an inscription, giving his name, and the date of his, 


eyes, and gathering such volumes of eloquence from their still lips, I could 


dream! It was quite time to hold some communication with the living 
when assailed by such fancies as these ; and I turned to look for my guide, 
with a strong desire to enter into conversation with him. I looked round 
and round in vain, I counted forty-one monks, therefore the living man 
must be amongst them ; but the exact similarity of dress, and the motion§ 
less attitude with which he had installed himself between two of his life- 
less companions, made it no easy matter to distinguish him, When I did 
find him-outgthe question with which I addressed him would have been 
liconsidered passably whfeeling in more polite society ; it was, if he himself 


would one day take his place in this strange sepulchre? * Assuredly ? he 
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auswered, with more vivacity than he had yet displayed ; ‘ and this one 
must make way for me,’ he continued with a grim smile of satisfaction, at 
the same time dealing a light blow with his bunch of keys on the shoulder 
of one of the cotpses, which caused the bones to rattle with a sound so hor- 
rible, that I flew to the door, and begged him to open it, that I might es- 
cape from this dreadful room. I had had quite enough of the society, cer- 
tainly not enlivening, of the Capuchins, both living and dead : indeed, on 
the whole, I rather give the preference to the latter, for we claim no kindred 
with the dead ; whereas,.it must always be painful tocome in contact with 
a fellow-creature so devoid of human feeling as this old man seemed to be 
He afterwards conducted me through the whole of the convent, at least of 
that part of it to which strangers are admitted. It is very extensive, but 
principaily remarkable from the strange sight I had witnessed. As this or 
der is one of the most rigorous, the brotherhood is composed, for most part, 
of men who have committed some crime, and flown thither for refuge from 
the vengeance of the la-v, or the yet sterner justice of their own conscience 
Judging from the countenances of those I saw, I should say they had sought 
all mental rest in vain : but so indeed it must have been. It was scarcels 
ible that the quiet of the cloister should have any effect on them ; for 
it is starting on a false principle to suppose that a man canever escape from 
his own deed, be it what it may, good or bad. As soon as he has commit- 
ted it, he has given it an existence, an individuality which he can never 
again destroy : it becomes independent of him, and goes out into the world 
to deal its influence in widening circles far beyond his ken. 


LATER FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 

The Mobile Register of the 19th says:—The steamboat Fashion returned 
from Brazoz, having landed troops who were well received. She brings a report 
that the town of Reinosa surrendered without resistance. Also, that Camargo} 

itulated in advance. The army is in good health. 
oT he main body of Gen. Taylor's army is on the right bank of the river De- 
shas. Gov. Henderson, with one thousand Texians, reached the Rio Grande on 
the 10th, accompanied by 17 ‘Toukaway Indians. The Committee sent by the 
Louisiana Legislature to present the vote of thanks to Gen. Taylor, reached 
Matamoras on the 8th. Patriotic and appropriate speeches were made on the 
occasion, and a splendid collation was served up. oasts, wit and sentiment, 
flew round the board. 
From the Union. 


OFFICIAL DESPATCHES FROM THE ARMY. 
We have been permitted to lay before our readers the following extracts from 
the last official despatches of Gen. Taylor, which have been received at the War 
Department :— 
Headquarters Army of Occupation, Matamoras, May 30, 1846. 
(Exrract.} 


I enclose an original draught, found in Gen. Arista’s papers, of an invitation} 


to our soldiers to desert. A sunilar call was previously made by Ampudia, and 

has already found its way into the public prints. The departinent may see from 

these documents what arms were used — us.—I am, sir, very respectfully, 

your ob’dt serv’t, = - Z. TAYLOR, Bt. Brig’r Gen. U.S.A_, Com’g. 
The Adjutant General of the Army, Washington, D.C. 


“General Arista’s advice to the soldiers of the United States Army. 
Heapeuarrers at Maramoras, April 20, 1846. 

Soldiers /—You have enlisted in time of peace to serve in that army for 

a specific term ; but your obligation never implied that you were bound to 
violate the laws of God, and the most sacred rights of friends! The United 
States Government, contrary to the wishes of a majority of all honest and 
honourable Americans, have ordered you to take forcible possessivn of the 
territory of a friendly neighbor, who has never given her consent to such 
occupation, In other words, while the treaty of peace and commerce be- 
tween Mexico and the United States is in full force, the United States, pre- 
suming on her strength and prosperity, and on our supposed imbecility and 
cowardice, attempts to make you the blind instrument of her unholy and 
mad ambition, and forces youto appear asthe hateful robbers of our dear 
homes, and the unprovoked violators of our dearest feelings as men and pa 
triots. 
Such villany and outrage, | know, is perfectly repugnant to the noble; 
sentiments of any gentleman, and it is base and foul to rush you on to cer- 
tain death, in order to aggrandize a few lawless individuals, in defiance of 
the laws of God and man! It is to no purpose if they tell you that the law 
for the annexation of Texas justifies your occupation of the Rio Bravo del 
Norte ; for by this act they rob us of a great partol Tamaulipas, Coahuila, 
Chihuahua, and New Mezico ; and it is barbarous to send a handful of 
men on such an errand against a powerful and warlike nation. Besides, 
the most of you are Europeans, aud we are the declared friends of a ma- 
jority of the nations of Europe. The North Americans are ambitjous, 
overbearing, and insolent as a nation, and they will only make use of you 
as vile tools to carry out their abominable plans of pillage and rapine. 

I warn you in the name ot justice, honor, and your own interests and 
self-respect, to abandon their desperate and unholy cause, and become 
peaceful Mexican citizens. 1 guarantee you, in such case, a half section 
of land, or 320 acres, to settle upon, gratis. Be wise, then, and just, and 
honorable, and take no part in murdering us who have no caktad feeli: 
fer you. Lands shall be given to officers, sergeants and corporals come 
ing to rank, privates receiving 320 acres, as stated. 

fin time of action you wish to espouse our cause, throw away your arms 
and run to us, and we will embrace you as true friends and Christians. 
It is not decent nor prudent to say more. But should any of you render any 
important service to Mexico, you shall be accordingly considered and pre- 
ferred. M. ARISTA, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Mexican Army. 


Heap Quarters oF OccuPaTion. 
‘ Matamoros, June 3, 1846. 

Sir ; I respectfully enclose herewith a field return of the forces in and 
near Matamoros, both regular and volunteer. The corps known to have ar- 
rived at Point Isabel, of which no returns have yet been received, will car- 
ry the entire force under my orders to nearly 8,000 men. I am necessari- 
ly detained at this F sp for want of suitable transportation to carry on offen- 
sive operations. There is not a steamboat at my command proper for the 
navigation of the Rio Grande, and without water transportation I consider 
it useless to attempt any extensive movement. Measures have been taken) 
to procure boats of suitable draft and description, and one or two may be now 
expected. In the meantime, I propose to push a battallion of infantry as 


shall lose no time in doing as soon as proper transports arrive, unless I re- 
ceive counter instructions from the department. 

I trust the department will see that I could not possibly have anticipated the 
arrival of such heavy reinforcements from Louisiana as are now here, and on 
their way hither. Without large means of transportation, this force will embar- 
rass rather than facilitate our operations. I cannot doubt that the department 
has already given instructisns based upon thechange in our position since my 
first call for volunteers 

Our last accounts of Arista, represent his force to be halted at Coma, an 

extensive hacienda on the Monterey road, about one hundred* miles from this 
point. He has pickets covering the roads leading to Matamoras, with a view 
to cut off all communication with the interior. ‘The departmental authorities 
have issued a decree denouncing as traitors all who hold intereourse with us, 
or with those who do se. 
I am, nevertheless, disposed to believe that in some quarters at least our pre- 
jsence is not unfavourably received. We have no intelligence from the city of 
Mexico. Ordnance stores and other munitions of war are continually discover- 
ed inthe town. Five pieces of cannon ayd a very large amount of ball, shells, 
and ammunition Paicerd, ng have been brought to light.—I am, sir, very respectful- 
ly your obedient servant, Z. TAYLOR, Bvt. Brig. Gen. U. S. A. comd’g. 

To the Adjutant General of the Army, Washington, D. C. 

Varieties. 

** Pray, Madame,” said a young, romantic looking gentleman, addressing 
the daughter of one of our booksellers, yesterday, whom her father deputed 
to stop in the store just while he went next door—an amiable creature, about 
the age of sweet sixteen—** pray, Madam,” he said, * may I ask if you have 
Ten Thousand a Year!” 

** No, Sir,” she sweetly but simply replied, letting her finely fringed eye- 
lids fall—** no, Sir; but father says he’ll settle the house in Magazin street 
on me: that, though, aint worth more than two thousand a year !” 


The young book-buyer had like todie a larfin, as Sam Slick says. 
N. O. Delta, 


A Young Spartan.—A gentleman of the army, stationed at Jefferson 
Barracks, relates the following with regard to a son (in his 12th year,) of 
the gallant Hove, of the Sth Infantry, who, inthe charge of his regiment 
no the enemies’ battery on the 9th ult., lost his right arm by a cannon 
ball. 

“ You have heard, S., that your father was wounded in the late battle 
in Texas?” 

** Yes, sir, I heard that he was slightly wounded.” 

“Your father, S., was much more severely wounded than we had been 
informed of, but he is now revorted as getting well. Your father had his 
right arm shattered by a cannon ball, and it became necessary to amputate 
it; but, thank God, he is getting well, and will soon join your mother at 
home.” The little fellow’s eyes instantly filled with tears, and, after a few 
moment's silence, he anxiously inquired : 

** Will father now have to leave the army ; Will he have to give up his 
company 2” 

**No, my dear boy, he will not unless he desires it.” 

**T know he will of desire it,” was the instant remark, “ for when his 
wounded arin is healed, he can put his sword on the other side, and drawi 
with his /eft hand °”’ St. Louis Reveille. 


Opera House Bulletin.—Signor Carrara coughed three times in the 
course of Saturday, but was well enough to play one of the Discontented 
Barons in the evening. 

Signora Frangipani had a sneezing fit, which lasted two minutes and six 
lseconds, on Tuesday morning. Fears were entertained whether she would 
be well enough to sing that evening ; but after dinner, the Signora sudden- 
ly rallied, and the bills—which La Frangipani stipulates shall always be 
kept ready printed—stating that this talented confatrici was dangerously 
ill were preserved for another occasion. 

Signor Vermicelli, owing to an accident in an omnibus, in which his 
foot was twice trodden upon, could not dance as the Third Brigand in Ca- 
tarina, on Saturday evening, and Signora Corazza was obliged to omit her 
pas seul across the flies, as one of the Willis in La Giselle, owing to her 
right shoe pinching her, upon which subject this danseuse, who is a pupil 
of Mr. Eisenberg’s, is particularly sensitive. 

Intelligence of these facts had been previously sent off to Buckingham 
jPalace, in order to avoid any disappointment on the part of Prince Al- 
bert. 


Anecdote of a French Bishop.—The editor of the Courier des Etats Unis 
is ever making his paper agreeable by amusing chit-chat and witticisms of 
the French salons, which are always rendered with due point and piquancy. 
One of the latest anecdotes of this nature is thus translated: The deputy, 
M. Chasles, lately gave a grand dinner at which the Bishop of Chartres was 
present. After dinner, there was a reception, and the ladies of the coun- 
try aristocracy came in fall dress—in flowing silks and satins, and sparkling 
with diamonds, As these ladies were dressed very low in the neck, his Grace 
affected to be greatly scandalized and retired very early. 

** What, my lord, do you leave so soon ?” said the master of the house. 

replied the prelate—*“ these women shove me out by the 
shoulders.” 


Miscellaneous Articles. 


SYRIAN WEDDINGS. 

The 26th of August, I rode down to Abra. It happened that, on the 28th, 
three weddings were to be celebrated in the village, and I took the opportunity 
of being present at them. The parties were peasants. The weddings lasted 
two days. On the first evening, the bridegrooms, dressed in their best clothes, 
with daggers in their girdles, and with other marks of finery. which native Christian 
‘peasants are commonly forbidden to wear, seated themselves on the bare ground, 
in an open place in the middle of the village. ‘The villagers were assembled 
jaround them. Each, as he entered the circle, saluted the bride , and in- 
voked a blessing upon them; whilst they rose up and returned the compliment. 
With this exception, they were obliged to remain quiet, preserving a very sober 
and grave demeanour. e party smoked their pipes, each person frem his own 


[tobacco bag. A pipe and tabor, with a long drum, kept up incessantly a noisy 


music, discordant to me, but very pleasing to the of the country. In the 
middle of the ring, those who chose stoed up, one by one, and danced a slow 


Monterey it will be necessary to establish a large depot at Camargo, which | 


acted a sham combat. To these 


far as Reinosa, and occupy that town _ For any operations in the direction “fend sc A few of the young men danced in ——e with swords in their hands, 


hired dancers, the buffooneries 
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of a Jack-pudding, a man dressed in woman's clothes, and some other mummery. 

diversions were kept up until a late hour. In the mean time, the brides, 
each in her separate cottage, were seated on a mat or carpet, closely veiled, and 
preserving unbroken silence. As a doctor, I was permitted to enter the rooms 
where they were. I found the first, a girl of 12 or 13, in a long white veil, with 
a crowd of women round her. ‘To gratify me, as a stranger, they bade her 
show herself a little. She was dressed in a silk komlaz or gown. Round her 
arms and legs she had bracelets ; gold ornaments encircled her neck, and pieces 
of tinsel were stuck on her dress here and there. Her look was downcast, and 
she was not permitted to utter more than a single salutation, almost in a whis- 
per. I found the other eating her supper: both looked very like the women 
that go about with morris-dancers or chimney-sweepers, on May-day. Although 
I knew the girl by sight extremely well, yet now she was obliged to use the 
same reserve as if she had never set eyes on me. The women also had a pipe 
and tabor, and dancing boys, with castanets, to amuse them. ‘Thus the first 
evening passed. On the second day, the ceremony of visiting continued. In 
the evening, the parties went to church. The priest performed the marriage 
ceremony, which i did not see. They then were led, bride and bridegroom, in 
procession to their houses. When the evening was far advanced, the drummer 
went round to collect his presents. Each person dealt out small money, piece 
by piece, naming to each piece, as he gave it, a toast. The drummer then 
bawled out the toast, with the name of him who proposed it, and the number of 
paras he had received for it, and an eulogium on the person in honour of whose 
name the gift was made. During the whole of the ceremony, the loo loo of the 
women was incessant.— Travels of Lady Hester Stanhope. 


A SAGACIOUS GREYHOUND. 
Smoaker was a deer oo of the largest size, but of his pedigree | 
know nothing. In speed he was equal to any hare greyhound, at the same time 


in spirit he was indomitable. He was the only dog [ ever knew who was a match 
for ared stag single-handed. From living constantly in the drawing-room, and 
never being separated from me, he became acquainted with almost the meaning) 
of every word, certainly of every sign. His retrieving of game was equa! to any 
of the retrieving | ever saw in any other dogs. He moll leap over any of the 
most dangerous spikes at a sign, walk up and come down any ladder, and catch 
without hurrying it any particular fowl out of a number that was pointed out to 
him. If he missed me from the drawing-room, and had any doubts of my being 
in the house, he would go into the hall and look for my hat; if he found it, he 
would return contented ; but if he did not find it, he would proceed up stairs to 
a window at the very top of the house, and look from the window each way to 
ascertain if I were in sight. One day, in shooting at Cranford with his late royal 
highness the Duke of York, a pheasant fell on the other side the stream. ‘The 
river was frozen over; but in crossing to fetch the pheasant the ice broke and 
let Smoaker in, to some inconvenience. He picked up the pheasant, and in- 
stead of trying the ice again, he took it many hundred yards round to the bridge. 
Smoaker died at the great age of eighteen years. His son Shark was also a 
beautiful dog. He was by Smoaker, out of a common greyhound bitch, called 
Vagrant, who had won a cup at Swaffham. Shark was not so powerful as 
Smoaker ; but he was nevertheless a large sized dog, and was a first-rate deer 
greyhound and retriever. He took his father’s place on the rug, and was in. 
separable from me. He was educated and entered at deer under Smoaker. 

hen Shark was first admitted to the house, it chanced that one day he and} 
Smoaker were left alone in a room, with a table on which luncheon was laid ; 
Smoaker might have been left for hours with meat on the table, and he would 
have died rather than have touched it; but at that time Shark was not proof 
against temptation I left the room to hand some lady to her carriage, and as 
I returned by the window | looked in ; Shark was on his legs smelling curiously 
round the table, whilst Smoaker had risen to a sitting posture, his ears pricked, 
his brow frowning, and his eyes intensely fixed on his son’s actions. After tast- 
ing several vn Shark’s long nose came in contact with about half a cold 
tongue ; the morsel was too tempting to be withstood ; for all the look of curi- 
ous anger with which his father was intensely watching, the son stole the tongue, 
and conveyed it to the floor. No sooner had he done so, than the offended sire 
rushed upon him, rolled him over, beat him, and took away the tongue.—Mr. 
Berkeley, in Jesse’s Anecdotes of Dogs. 


A MAN OVERBOARD. 

It happened one evening that the conversation turned upon the best thing to 
be done in the case of a man’s falling overboard. Nearly all the caste tad 
witnessed such accidents ; each had seen a different remedy tried ; life-buoys 
were descanted upon, and every sort of anti-drowning contrivance discussed ; 
but, as usual, no two agreed. It was like Mr. Merriman’s wonderful amphibi- 
ous “ sea cow,” which could not live on the land, and died in the water, ‘‘meas- 
ured twenty feet from his head to his tail, and only seventeen from his tail to 
his head ; and, further, had two hundred and forty spots upon his body, no two 
alike, and every one different.” On one point, however, they all did agree, 
which was, how rarely a man is ever saved. ‘The captain gave it as his opinion 
as the only chance in such a case, if by day, was, for some person immediately 
to run up the nearest shroud, and never take his eye off the man, for, long be- 
fore a large ship can be brought to the wind, or a boat lowered, especially if it 
is blowing fresh, an incredibly large space is left between the victim and the ves- 
sel. With the captain’s words ringing in our ears, we betook ourselves to our 
several berths, and, curious enough it was, that when in the act of extending my 
legs next morning to an angle of forty degrees, in order to get a hitch and a 
purchase against the side of my cabin, to steady myself before beginning the 
operation of shaving, and just as I had incited some of Mr. Smith’s best «- Napl 
soap” to a lather, and dipped my razor into a sort of tin contrivance filled with 
parboiled bilge-water, I heard a row on deck, men running aft. I rushed up, and 
found the helm was “hard a lee,” all the sails flapping, a heavy sea was run- 
ning, the captain was in the mizen top, and *‘ aman overboard.” I ran up the 
shrouds to join the captain, who, after great difficulty, pointed out to me a black 

int occasionally visible upon the side of a huge wave. This object was quite 
In an opposite direction from that in which a landsman would have looked for it, 
and it would have even puzzled a seaman to indicate where had been the wake 
of the vessel, or, rather, the course she had been on. After an half-hour or forty 


great size of the seas, he was able to do so with little or no exertion. He was 
a fine muscular fellow (I never saw such a chest), tattooed all over. He ran up 
the side of the vessel, turned a summersault upon the deck, and disappeared to 
his berth. A glass of grog was administered, and he was none the worse.— 
Colburn’s Magazine. 


A RACE WITH AN ALLIGATOR. 

Several flights of large curlews were seen passing over the boat, and resting 
on the flats in its neighbourhood. Whilst endeavouring to procure some of 
them, I was placed in a sufficiently awkward position, running the risk of be- 
coming myself a fresh meal instead of procuring one. I had stripped to swim 
across a creek, and with gun in hand was stealthily crawling to the outer ed 
of the flat where my intended yictims were, when an alligator rose close 
bringing his unpleasant countenance much nearer than was agreeable. My gun 
was charge with shot ; and the primitive state of nudity to which I had just 
reduced myself precluded the possibility of my pry asecond load. To fire, 
therefore, was useless, and to retreat difficult, for I had wandered from the 
boat some distance across the bank, on which the water was fast rising. 
Thought there was no time for ; and before my companions could have reached 
me, the tide would have flooded the place sufficiently to enable the alligator to 
attack me at adisadvantage. My only chance of escaping the monster was to 
hasten back to the boat, and to cross the last creek before the alligator, who ap- 
‘peared fully aware of my intentions. It was now, therefore, a mere matter of 
‘speed between us ; and the race began. I started off with the utmost rapidity, 
ithe alligator keeping paee with me in the water. After a sharp and anxious 
race, I reached the last creek, which was now much swollen; while the diffi- 
iculty of crossing was aggravated by my desire to'save my gun. Plunging in, 
'T reached the opposite shore just in time to see the huge jaws of the alligator 
extended close above the spot where | had quitted the water. My deliverance 
was providential ; and I could not refrain from shuddering as | sat gaining 
breath upon the bank after my escape, and watching the disappointed alliga- 
‘tor lurking about as if still in hopes of making his supper upon me. Waiting 
till the monster came close, | took a deliberate aim at his oe ; which had only. 
the effect of frightening him a little.—Captain Stokes’s Discoveries in Aus- 
traha, 


SYRIAN HEAD ORNAMENTS. 
The Druze women affect a singular ornament, worn on the head, and 
called by travellers the horn, though not made of that substance. The 
Arabic name of kern is sometimes used for it, as also that of tontura and of 
tassy. 1 endeavoured to learn the origin of this ornament, but was oblig- 
ed at last to satisfy myself with an etymological signification drawn from 
my own conjectures. assy signifies a drinking cup, and a drinking-cup 
in the East (tor water, at least) is generally shaped like an English decan- 
ter-stand, andis made of silver or tinned copper. A cup inverted, of pre- 
cisely this shape, is worain some places (as in Sayda, Beyrout, &e.) on the 
women’s heads, and is possibly the original and old-fashioned form, which 
the fancy of some might have changed for a deeper cup, when we should 
have the resemblance of a large tumbler or the tontura. In the process of 
time, this, by continued elongations, would be brought to its present shape ; 
or an intermediate generation might effect the change to a bell form, as worn 
still by the women of Botrun. I have said the tassy is made either of silver 
or tinned copper, and by the very pocr, of pasteboard. When of the long 
sort, it is fastenedon by a handkerchief, that goes underthe chin, and by 
another round the forehead. The women sleep with it on, and enly pull 
it off when in the bath or when combing their hair, which is but rarely, 
In some villages the horn is worn perpendicularly, in some horizontally, 
in others at an angle between the two. But this is not done indifferently ; 
for the catholics, it is said, affect one way; the Maronites, another ; and 
the Druze, whose distinguishing emblem it more properly is, another. No 
traveller, who passes hastily through the mountain, can get a woman to 
show her horn to him: as itis a greater breach of decorum to unveil the 
hora than it is the face. Nothing can look more ugly than it does without 
the veil ; but, with it on, the appearance becomes graceful.— Travels of 


Lady Hester Stanhope. 


PECULIARITIES OF ADAM SMITH. 

Somewhat akin to these peculiarities was his habitual absence, not only 
muttering in company as unconscious of their presence, but even unaware 
of the constructions he might encounter while walking in the streets. One 
that knew him, which the sufferer did not, was a good deal amused to hear 
a poor old woman, whose stall he had overturned while he moved on with 
his hands behind his back and his head in the air, exclaim, in some anger, 
** doating brute!” Another was amused at the remark of an old gardener, 
near Kirkaldy, who only knew him by having answered his questions, some- 
what incoherently putin his walks, when the ‘' Wealth of Nations” ap- 
peared, and he found who was the author: ‘“* Weel a weel!” eee he, 
** they tell me that lad, Adam Smith, has put outa great book. I am sure 
it would be long before 1 would think of doing a thing of the kind.” it is 
related by old people at Edinburgh, that, while he moved through the fish- 
maiket in his accustomed attitude, and as if wholly unconscious of his own 
existence or that of others, a female of the trade exclaimed, taking him for 
an idiot broken loose, “ Heigh ! sirs, to let the like of him be about! And 
yet he’s weel enough put on” (dressed). It was often so, too, in society, 
Once du: ing dinner at Dalkeith, he broke out in a long lecture on some 
political matters of the day, and was bestowing a variety of severe epithets 
on a statesman, when he suddenly perceived his nearest relative sitting 
opposite, and stopped ; but he was heard to go on muttering ‘ Deil care, 
deil care, it’s all true.”—Lord Brougham. 


CIRCULAR TO COLLECTORS AND OTHER OFFICERS OF. THE 
CUSTOMS. 
Treasury June 11, 
It is deemed important in the present juncture of affairs, growing out of 
existing state of war between the United States and Mexico, to furnish the 
officers of the customs with proper directions for their government. The de- 
partment has accordingly prepared the following instructions to which their es- 


minutes of great anxiety on re of all of us, the man was got on board a 
boat which had been lowered and despatched after him. According to his ac- 
fount, he had been working in the fore-chains, under the bowsprit, and was clad 
in merely a pair of light dark trousers. His being. thus unincumbered was in his 
favour. On coming to the top of the water, looking about him, he soo 

discovered, by the alteration in the course of the vessel, that he was missed ; 
and, being an excellent swimmer (which was proved by his having deserted from 
an American ship of war by swimming three miles ashore by night), he only 
maintained an upright position ; and, from the buoyancy of the water and the 


pecial attention is, and a strict conformity thereto enjoined. 

By the law of nations, as recognised by repeated decisions of our judicial 
tribunals, the existence of a state of war interdicts all trade or commerce be- 
tween the citizens of the two nations engaged in the war. It consequently 
follows, that neither vessels nor merchandise of any description can be allowed 
to proceed from ports or places in the United States, to ports or places in the 
territories of Mexico, with the exception of such ports or places in the latter 


lcountry, as may be at the time in the actual possession of the United States 
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. ‘The interdiction 1 referred to, applies equally to neutral vessels and their car- had bat its factory on the Coromandel side ; it was granted by the legitimate 
goes, proceeding directly from any of our ports, to ports or places in the terri- authorities, but the jealous previous European settlers attempted by every means, 
tories of Mexico. In ail such cases, therefore, it becomes your duty, You fair or foul, insidious or open, treacherous, warlike and scheming, to up- 


are accordingly directed, to refuse clearances to all vessels and their cargoes |. 1. radian trade and depot. The English company must either resist or 


departing from our ports, to ports or places in the country mentioned, with the, 
exception before stated. . | 

The 26th article of the treaty concluded between the United States of Ameri- 
ca and the United Mexican States, bearing date the 5th of April, 183!, con- 
tains the following stipulations, which are in full force, and binding on the con- 
tracting parties, and are to be strictly observed and respected by the United 
States and their officers, to wit : aS ial 

For the greater security ‘of the intercourse between the citizens of the United 
States of America, and of the United Mexican States, it is agreed now for 
them, that if there should be at any time hereafter an interruption of the friendly, 
relations which now exist, or a war unhappily break out between the two con-| 
tracting parties, there shall be allowed the term of six months to the merchants, 
residing on the coast, and one year to those residing in the interior of the States 
and Territories of each other respectively, to arrange their business, dispose of 
their effects, or transport them wheresoever they may please, giving them a safe) 
conduct to protect them to the port they may designate. ‘Those citizens who 
may be established in the States and Territories aforesaid, exercising any other) 
occupation or trade, shall be permitted to remain in the uninterrupted enjoyment, 
of their liberty and property, so long as they conduct themselves peaceably, and) 
do not commit any offence against the laws ; and their oes and effects, of 
whatever class and condition they may be, shall not be subject to any embargo 


or sequestration whatever, nor to any charge or tax other than may be estab- | 


lished upon similar goods and effects belonging to the citizens of the State in) 
which they reside respectively, nor shall the debts between individuals nor mo- 
neys in the public funds, or in public or private banks, nor shares in companies, be, 
confiscated, embargoed or detained.” 

It is to be specially noted that the privileges mentioned in the article o: 
the treaty quoted, apply exclusively to citizen merchants actually residing 
in the countries respectively at the breaking out of the war. Hence the 
removal from this country of any property or effects belonging to merchants 
not residing therein, is not authorized by the treaty, and consequently pro- 
hibited by the rules of international law. 

It is deemed proper to call the attention of the respective officers of the 
customs to any private arming and equipment of vessels that may take 
place in their ports, with a view to ascertain as faras may be practicable 
the true object and destination of all such vessels, in order that due mea- 
sures may be taken to frustrate any design or attempt to afford aid or assist- 
ance of anv kind to the enemy. 

Should any case arise occasioning doubt in your mind as to the proper) 
course to be pursued. you, will advise with the United States District At- 
torney, and if found necessary, will submit the matter to the department for 
instructions. 

The latest intelligence received at the department leads to the conclu- 
sion that the State of Yucatan would at least remain neutral during the 
present war, and probably assume the attitude of a separate and independent 
sovereignty, desiring .to maintain the most friendly relations with the} 
U. States. That being the case, the ports of Yucatan would not be subject 
1o the interdiction of cormmerce applicable to Mexico generally. 

R. J. WALKER, Secretary of the Treasury. 


Marriep,—On Sunday evening, the 21st inst., by the Rev. Chas. G. Somers, 
Joun Tuompson, of this city, to Miss Marcarer Campsecy of New Bruns- 
wick. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 8 a — per cent. prem. 


_ THE ANGLO AMERICAN. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 27, 1846. 


We cannot help expressing our surprise and regret, that certain journalists 
who ought to know better, will carp, cavil, and distort both the views and the 
conduct of the English government with respect to the nature, extent, and mode 
of British acquisition in India and China. One Editor in alluding to the possi- 
bility of U. S. American conquest in Mexico,—we admit without advocating 
defending such a procedure—takes occasion to remark to the effect that should} 
such even be the case, the English are the last who can reasonably utter stric- 
tures theréon, seeing that the Anglo Indian and the Anglo Chinese history would} 
rise up in judgment against them, as being but one tissue of deliberate prede- 
termined series of conquest and subjugation. 

It is really strange that men, such as the writers to whom we allude, and Who! 
on many occasions elicit both strong and comprehensive minds, should so wil- 
fully fall short in their enquiries and consequent information on this important 
subject ;—for it is important not only to the national honour of the country thus 


submit ; she chose the former. What would America have done in similar cir- 
cumstances! She resisted wiles, stratagems, force, and treachery. She strug- 
gled long, for her European enemies fomented many dissensions and made many 
p2tties among the fierce, wild, native princes, whose trade was war, and whose 
object was plunder ; and she was made to know, for her adversaries had foreed 
the knowledge upon her, that as they had attempted to expel her, they in their 
turn must be expelled or at least essentially and vitally humiliated, or else war 
instead of commerce would be perpetual in India. 

Well, success attended the exertions of the East India Company, (for be it 
recollected that for many a year it was but the struggle of a few British mer- 
chants, against the governments of Portugal, France, and Holland, together with 
those of the native rulers. under the Mogul rule, ostensibly, but in reality en- 
gaged in the acquisition of plunder and always fighting cither among themselves 
@r as mercenary troops,) but mankind could not or would not see anything else in 
ithe success of a just cause than conquest. British merchants had desired to 
it ide with India, and finding that both private and public robbery were but too 
¢ mmon and extensive in that great peninsula, they applied for and obtained 
from the proper authorities permission to establish a factory for the better secu- 
rity of their goods, and for their greater facility in storing and shipping. Point 
@1t to us either the illegality or the impropriety of this step! Point out to us 
2 instance of British encroachment or injustiee in the proceedings! It was 
the jealousy and the intrigues of other Europeans, together with the fierce and 
insatiable thirst of the Indian chiefs that put her on her defence ; and where is 
the nation possessed of any conscious dignity which would not resist oppression 
and injustice like those that the British merchants endured. But they were of 
the Free Saxon stock, such as are calculated to withstand all such arts and 
means of oppression—such as are assuredly, through Providence, to regenerate 
the whole moral and political world. ‘The mother country was not to look on 
idly for ever, and see her children in a distant land ground to death through the 
artifices of her own neighbours, and the ferocity and treachery of the semi-bar- 
barious Asiatics. 

The subject might be pursued, and that triumphantly, throughout the whole 
history of British acquisition in India, and it would still serve to show that that 
history is unique in the annals of the world; but we avouch, and are ready to 
stand in array against any opposition, that its general course has been fair and 
honourable, the thirst of conquest has formed no part of the national character 
there ; a chain of circumstances, including the Indian character and disposition, 
petty despotism, duplicity, faithlessness, and rapacity, have left to England» 
ven until now, but the choice of two modes of procedure,—either to subdue 
the semi-barbarians, or retire from an influence and effectiveness which all the 
world admits have been marked with the most beneficial results. 
b British action with regard to the Chinese, also continues to be vituperated,— 
jut why should we repeat for the hundredth time, that England has a good de- 


legislative wisdom it may think proper to discontinue, consequently China can- 
aot be impugned for asserting her privilege in that matter. But she had not 
the remotest right to seize commodities neither landed nor entered officially in 
her fiscal offices. We will even grant that their opium was always a formally 
isallowed importation, but it had so leng been carried on in the very face of 
day, the demand for it was greater than the supply, the merchants, the manda- 
Tins, the very emperor himself, conniving at the traffic, and largely consuming 
the produce, that really in strictness of language, it was no more than semi- 
smuggling, and in common acceptation it was in fact fair trade. Still, again, 
China was competent to reform all this, on considering it a grievance or a nui- 
lsance, but she had no right to seize the commodity whilst it was yet on board 
ship, even though the vessels were at a Chinese anchorage. Consequently it 
was robbery and spoliation on the part of the Celestials; they were properly 
punished, and all the world enjoys the benetit of their chastisement,—including 
Europe, the United States, and even China herself. 

One of the articles which have caused these remarks from us, was an ani- 
madversion upon some rather silly scrawlings from the pen of a contemporary. 
With these latter we have nothing to do, he must endeavour, if he can, to bring 


unjustly implicated, but also asa lesson in human affairs, a history, which may fai Jeremiads out of the “ slough of despond” in which he has placed them, and 


well be studied, to general and particular advantage. The political coup d’ai/| 
which is at once presented to the nations of both continents is that of an enor-| 
inously extensive region of territory which has been gradually acquired by 
private mercantile association, at the distance of half the globe from their seat 
of commerce, and still farther increased afterwards by the government of the 
country of which they are subjects. Nothing more is seen, at the first glance. 
than simply the conquest and the acquisition, and so struck are the lookers-on, 
with the extraordinary sight, that they seem to be incapacitated from looking} 
more deeply into the matter. 

Another editor remarking on these “ conquests ” of the English trading com- 
pany, asks ‘* how did they come there?” As if it were any more extraordinary 
or difficult for a European nation to have a trading factory on the Coromandel, 
the Malabar, or the Chinese coast, than for the United States to have such al 
one, or as if it were more extraordinary to extend the commerce of one distin- 


we dare say he neither needs nor would accept any advocacy of ours. But we 
take np the principle, and repudiate for Great Britain the character which is 
mistakenly applied to her by some—though doubtless they may do so conscien- 


off, having the project of subjugating an immense section of the globe occupied 


could it be done by the largest and most warlike nation in the world, unless the 
results marked the benevolence and general advantage of the scheme. 


The success of the Corn Bill in the Commons is well seconded by the almost 
eertain prospect of its passing into a law, and then, as a celebrated moral philo- 


jsopher of our own day would say “ Let every tub stand on its own bottom.” 
By the way the conduct of the noble Duke of Richmond in the matter, as con- — 


trasted with that of Sir Robert Peel, on a first reading of a bill transmitted from 


guished trading nation to distant regions than for another! The Portuguese 
had settlements and factories in India, the French also had ; Holland had them 


the other house, marks the very petty, impotent, brawling of which a peer of 


the highest rank can be guilty. Sir Robert, in courtesy, and even at the hazard 


in like manner, but England, which was the last to be allowed these privileges» 


the greatest question of his political life, was courteous on the introduction 


.||fence, and China none. No one doubts that the Chinese, or any other govern- | 
ment in the world, has the right to put a stop to any foreign trade which in its 


tiously. The idea of a trading company in a small island, fifteen thousand miles - 


by 150,000,000 of inhabitants is too preposterous to be thought of seriously, nor — 
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would be something very like egotism in enlarging upon it, save to disabuse you 
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of a bill from the Leeds, and had it read, pro » forma, a a first time; but the Duke, Ilto Gemnalees, to their fieailinn, to : eal: country, to dow God, to preserve a 


running a’ muck on what he knew was a doomed question, bespattered it with 
mud, in consistency, we presume, with his pledge to Lend Knocks ia further-|. 
ance of its failure. Poor man! It is such as he, that disparage and render), 
contemptible that branch of the Legislature which should be the moderator be-), 


tween the prince and the people, and even be the defender of the people against 
—themselves. ‘The descendant of the little “ Kings of Man” also was some- 


what unfortunate in his animadversions respecting former policy in free trade 


matters ; legal legislators have considerable tact and memory, growing out of 
their forensic habiis, and Lord Brougham recollected passages which it would 
have been well for the champion of the Protectionists to have recollected also, 


when ‘Stanley was the cry.” It is delightfully refreshing, by the bye, to per-/, 
ceive that the period has arrived when public men have the moral courage to}, 
acknowledge a change in their sentiments, and dare stand up against the yelp-) 


ing cry of + Consistency ! 
sense and dignity to act similarly to the Premier. 


TO THE REV. MR. 


‘sound mind in a sound body, fulfilling the Divine command in the first place, 
‘and becoming practical patriots in the next ; work on their apprehensions if you 
will, the consequences of inebriety to their constitutions and their fortunes. 
Take any step, from the pulpit, the rostrum, the private conversation, or even 
‘in moderation, the plan of premiums, rewards, honours ; work upon them in any 
mode short of collision or insidious dealing, but do not arm the law against 
them and forbid what you ought to correct. Alas! we have the example of the 
waywardness of human will from our first parents downwards ; and if even the 
least sophisticated and the least hackneyed in human corruptions could not 
withstand the temptation against which God himself had forbid the indulgence, 


!” Bah! Lord Ripon has in this matter had the good), 


how do you suppose that in these degenerate days, when self-will is every where 
predominating, and where the democratic spirit is apt to kick against the legis- 
‘lative wisdom of those whom the sovereign people look upon as their servants, 
‘they will be obedient to mandates which so directly interfere with their cherished 
‘habits and inclinations. ‘The thing is absurd, it shews but little knowledge of 
lthe world, and will speedily have to be revoked. . 

, Ihave already in this Journal, spoken of the evil consequence to public mor- 
ials that must ensue from this ridiculous system, but to you I may just touch on 


Sir,—I trust to have credit with your sincerity, when I express to you the 
high satisfaction I derived from the introduction which our mutual friend in Troy _ 
produced between us. Though the conversation at that juncture was exceed-|_ 


ingly brief, and the subjects touched upon were but as the swallow’s wing upon | 
at the flow of evils brought upon society in the train of this pernicious measure. 


the surface of the water; sensible to contact and no more, yet left an impres- | 
|'I for one should dread to think of it, were it not for my conviction that it will 


sion upon my mind, though so rapidly passed over, and, as this address will shew, | 
I am irresistibly induced to carry the main subject—if such it can be called—a_ 


little farther out than time and circumstances would then permit. 


But first, with your permission, I would allude to the opening point, or first), 
subject of our too brief intercourse. Upon learning my name and occupation,). 


you were kind enough to say that you frequently read my journal, and you paid 
me certain compliments, which it does not become me to repeat, being indeed 


infinitely more from your courtesy than my deserts; but you followed your}, 
kindness up with a smiling remark that I had hardly been just, in the Mexican) 
controversy, and had given more credit to the United States both in causes and), 
proceedings than they deserved. All but audibly, in fact, your smile and gene-|, 
ral expression of countenance expressed that my judgment and my writing were, 


at variance, and that I had my own advantage in view in advocating the side of; 
the United States. 

Now if your smile was only one of dissent from my view of the subject, be 
it so, I am content that you should believe yourself more correct in your opin- 
ions thereon than I am in mine ; and had we continued our conversation for as 
many hours as it did minutes our discussion on that point would have gone no 
farther, I assure you ; but, on the other hand, if it pointed to possible political 
or social advantages to result from my espousing those opinions, you never 
committed a greater mistake in your life. 1 have never, up to the present hour, 
—and I am well advanced in years,—attended a meeting which was expressly 
for political discussions, in my life. I confess that I am fond of the abstract 


question, in any debate or movement of the hour, and, round the social hearth 
or at the hospitable board, I find myself, for the sake of argument, a whig to 
the loco-foco, and a loco-foco to the whig. But from neither party, nor from 
any other which might arise in the United States, however great its political pre- 
dominance could I reap any benefit on the score of my political opinions, be- 
cause—I am an alien. Hence I have not any purpose of emolument to serve, 
for it is not likely that after a great many years as a mere denizen of the United 
States, and having nothing to do with either the laws or the institutions of this 
Federal Republic but to obey and enjoy the protection of the former and to 
adapt my social habits to the latter, but keeping fast my allegiance to the land 
of my birth, I can have any motive, in looking at the transactions of this coun- 
try with regard to other foreign nations than the desire to judge impartially,— 
though with the wish, undoubtedly, that the land in which I live should come 
forth honorably and successfully whether in war or peace. 

I am not disposed, at present, to proceed farther on this head, indeed there 


ef the notion that my written opinions are anything but genuine, although they 
may be of extremely small importance to the rest of the world. 

But with respect to our second subject, upon which | found you most honor- 
ably zealous—that namely of the Temperance cause and the new License law 
with respect to the retailing of spirituous liquors, I am afraid we have to join 
issue. The Temperance Cause with all my heart, and you will doubtless have 
the sympathies of every reflecting man in the world; but in advocating that 


cause there may well be great differences as to the modus operendi. You for | 


instance greatly approve the law, whilst I believe it to be one of the most per-'| 
nicious that could have been devised, whether for the purpose of ‘T\ emperance 
in particular, or of the morals in general of the masses in society. 

It is a singular proceeding, almost amounting to a downright infatuation, that 
the legislature of the State of New York should have attempted, in the very), 
face of the futile example so recently set by that of Massachusetts, to introduce 
and enforce the practice of temperance by coercion. The days of the Striped 
Pig which made the legislative sages of the Granite State so pre-eminently ri- 
diculous, have not gone by so long as to cause the very remembrance to be ef- 
faced ; and how then is it to be expected that in the wider, the more populous, 
and the more democratical State of New York, a plan should be successfully 
carried out against a victorious resistance as an encouragement to their strag- 


gies! Temperance with all my heart, my dear Sir, but let it be the triumph of 


conviction, not of legislative force. Letall try to elevate the tone of the public 


it again. Smuggling, that most demoralising of all occupations, the deceit and false. 
hood to which those must resort who w ill sell,—and their name is Legion—these 
things should make every man of moral rectitude and of thinking habits shudder 


cure itself —No, Sir, use any moral means but force against stubborn man, when 
'you want to turn his will from error to right habits. ‘Try to lead, but do not 
‘attempt to drive. Even when you ship a pig you pull him by the tail after his 
head is the right way, and he goes on board from sheer opposition ;—and maa 
(I admit the anomaly) is more piggish than a pig, and pretends to be asserting 
ithe dignity and independence of human nature, when he is arraying himself in 
‘determined opposition to what is meant for his good. 
| You objected to the licensing system, and seemed too think it was giving 
partial privileges, to confer on one man what you deny to another. But recol- 
‘lect that authorised persons, granting those licenses, are presumed to be of the 
‘discretion necessary for such authorities, and that the persons licensed become 
directly amenable to the law for the character of their houses, the manner of 
their doing business, and to the vigilant attention of the community at large. 
\Grant licenses therefore with good care and discretion, and let the work of pre- 
oy and encouragement go on. ‘They will work their way in the end. 

should be glad to hear from you farther on the subject, because I know we 
harmonise as to the principle, and differ only as to the manner of carrying it in- 
to practice. Respectfully, Ep. Ane. Am. 


We are gratified in being able to state that the Great Western, which sailed 
on Thursday last, took out with her the Oregon ‘Treaty as finally settled, rati- 
fied by the Senate in a Majority of about 3 to 1. Said we not sooth, even 
from the very beginning, that the United States and Great Britain would never 
draw blood ef each other for such a cause? 


J The Drama. 


Niblo’s Garden.—This charming resort is more highly in the ascendant than 
ever ; and no wonder it should be so, for the worthy proprietor has taken more 
pains, and used more liberal means, than one is usually accustomed to perceive 
for public gratification and taste. It certainly shews much taste, tact, industry, 
and spirit, for the proprietor of a place dedicated to elegant recreation for the 
brief summer months only, and that in a city from which a large portion of its 
most affluent inhabitants have become temporary aliens,—that such a man should 
traverse the ocean, and personally seek out artists of the highest grade in their 
profession, for the purpose of giving the highest attractions to his summer 
Elysium, during the brief four months of Summer. ‘True, Mr. Niblo fancied he 
‘|jmight reckon securely upon a handsome return for his enterprise, and this in 
some measure diminishes the consideration of his liberality ; but, it confirms 
his character for tact, it exhibits his industry and perseverance, and it shows his 
promptness and courage—his freedom from hesitation and indecision, ona point 
where one step might cause the loss of thousands of dollars. Touching the 
Ravels, this highly talented family are more surprising, more elegant, more ver- 
satile than ever; yet amidst all these eulogistic expressions we are about to 
find fault with them. They might husband their resources considerably in one 
point, and their visitors would receive thereon greatly increased gratification ;— 
we allude to their “ Glimpses of the Vatican.” From the very circumstance 
that the Ravels have selected suc’: beautiful classic models for their tableaux, 
igroups, and figures for exhibition, it is very evident that they must possess a 
igood share of classical taste themselves ; it is therefore, the more surprising 
‘that they should exhibit these in the manner they do at present. In the bills 
they are called “ Studies,” but it is next to an impossibility to effect any study, 
jwhere the spectator has a coup d’wil of six or seven subjects, the most exten- 
isive one being elevated in the centre, and the others whirling round it, like 
planets round the centre of their system, thrice round in their orbit. and then 
disappearing altogether. The Ravels are masters of attitude and position, and 
they have fine developements of physique, but, such is the confusion to the 
isight of the spectator of so many subjects, incougruous among themselves, and 
of ancient story, that one cannot identify more than one or two of the same series, 
nor examine even one of the designs and the tableaux, ere they are snatched 
from observation. Take for instance the No. 4 in the exhibition: we see at 
one view a Faun embracing a child, Damocenus and Creugas, the two celebra- 
ted athletic designs by Canova, (and mirabile dictu another figure interposed be- 


character, bring home to the public mind the conviction of the duty they owe 
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tween theim,) Homer singing his Verses, Virgil's Laborer and @ Pallas, carried 
off on a shield. The splendid Canova subject is utterly confounded by the plac- 
ing of an incongruous figure between ; and some of our neighbours were won- 
dering what had become of the Fawn,—they were evidently looking for a Fawn. 
But No. 6 was worse, for there we had Hercules, John the Baptist, 2 The 
Royal Psalmist, The King of the Volgcians, Bacchus, and the Horatii and 
Curiatii, all brought to bear in one view, for half a minute, dancing before the 
eye, and called--a Study.” 

Surely it would please everybody—aye every body—if these were more deli- 
berately done, with an inte]ligent interpreter of the subject and the particulars 
of the design, and especially that he should be able to read correctly. We have 
said thus much because we do really admire these fine tableaux, and are desirous’ 


lan important assistant in the agricultural districts, and where men have to take 
turn at almost every thing. 

The London Lancet.—American Series for June 1846.—New York: 
Burgess, Stringer, & Co.—We do all that is necessary for us todo, in ane 
nouncing the appearance ef this number ; the extensive sale of it follows 
as a matter of course. 
*,* We should neither do justice to ourselves nor to the writer of the 
following two works were we to dismiss them with the bare announcement 
of their being in publication, the fact is that an unavoidable absence from 
home has thrown us a little dn arrears in such matters ; but the subjects 
are of sucha nature and apparently quality that we purpose to peruse them 
carefully, and shall refer to them again. 


that they should have their due measure of justice. We put it to the ingenious 


The Days of Old.—A Centennial Discourse.—By M. H. Henderson, 


Messrs. Ravels to improve upon this part of their capital performances. Mons. 
Marcetti is a novelty among us, and he is certainly an extraordinary man for 
agility ; excepting Weiland we should be inclined to place him first in the world 
in performances requiring muscle and elasticity. On what are sometimes con- 
sidered the off-nights but which we deem every way as entertaining here, isa 
great assemblage of talent; for instance The Placide, Chippendale, Walcott, 
Miss Clark, Mrs, Watts &c., must always command a good attendance on the 
dramatic evenings. 
NEW MUSIC. 

The following have been just published by W. Millet at his Music Sa- 

loon No. 329 Broadway. 


M. A.—New York : Levett, Trow, & Co.—The present condition of the 


| Protestant Episcopal Church in the U. S. is here treated of, and we shall 


sce how itis handled 
|| Barker's Canadian Magazine .—Published at Kingston.—We have the 
\\pleasure to know, though not intimately, the accomplished editor of this 
Periodical,—Dr. Barker, and upon dipping into his enitial number we find 
tie tone of his writings to be nervous, independent, candid in spirit, and 
scholar-like in style. He also seems favourable to our mode of thinking and 
acting, i. e.—of Judi alteram partem. If a closer perusal shall justify 
our present impression of the undertaking, whe shall most cordially wish 
it success, and do our humble endeavours to promote that end.—More 
hereafter. 

& Mr. Henry Kernot of No. 633 Broadway, has sent usa Catalogue of 


Marcia Trionfale.—The subject is composed by Bellini, and it is here valuable books forming the principal of his stock ina New Book under- 


elegantly arranged in F major by Burgmuller, forming an agreeable varia-| 


taking jast commenced by him at the above address. Mr. Kernot has set- 


tion to the ordinary drawing-room evening music; it is charming also as a /¢}¢q himselfin a good locality, and we trust he may meet with his full share 


march from the drawing or ball-room into that of refreshment. 

“« Benedetta sia la madre.”—A Neapolitan air arranged and varied by 
Burgmuller, prettily adapted as a waltz, and the same subject turned into 
common time is an agreeable galop. 


Beauties of the Grand Opera, by Bellini, of “ Il Puritani”—Of the 


numerous excellencies of this charming opera we need not here speak. The 
number before us consists of six favorite movements selected from its bright- 
est gems, and skilfully arranged forthe piano-forte ; we know not by whom, 
the work does him credit. 

Library of Sacred Music .—No 5.—Wyman & Newell, 150 Fulton-st. 
New York.—We rejoice sincerely to find that this clever compilation is in a 
fair way to be eminently successful. It is quite a desideratum in familie’ 
who desire to have a little Sabbath music of a classic quality, and it will 


of success. 


| Cricketers’ Chronicle. 


} THE ZANGARI CLUB VERSUS THE EARL OF STAMFORD’'S AND LORD 


BURGHLY’3 CLUB 
This match was played on the new private grounds, at Cambridge. on 
Saturday the 16th inst.,and excited much interest. The gentlemen of the 
Zingari club went in first, Hon. R. Grimston and C. G. Whittaker, Esq, bat- 
ting, Lillywhite and Wisden being the bowlers. Lillywhite delivered the 
\|first over to Mr. Grimston without a run, and Wisden did the same to Mr. 
Whittaker, but some beautiful play afterwards took place for nearly ene hour 
between these gentlemen, when a change in the bowling was thought ne- 
icessary, and the Earl of Stamford went on at Lillywhite’s end, his lordship 
\lsoon lowering Mr. Whittaker’s wicket, but the gentleman had scored 14 runs. 
R. P. Long, Esq., filled the vacancy, but Wisden soon settled his business, 


tend nota little to the promotion of a sound taste for the music of the Sanc-)|which made way for Mr. George, and Lillywhite took up the bowling again. 


tuary. The number before us contains eight compositions, viz. ‘“‘ How lovely, 
are the Messengers,” for four voices by Mendelssohn ; ** O azure vaults” a 


hymn for two voices,by B. Wyman, ‘‘Penitence”’ a psalm, “ Great God whose 
universal sway” a short solo arranged from Perry's Fall of Jetusalem,”’ 
** Restore the harvest to our fields,” from Mehul’s Oratorio of “ Joseph,” 
** Oh strike the harp” for three voices, by B. Wyman, “‘ Burton” a psalm, 
by Widdop, and ** When streaming from the lofty sky” by A. Abbot. We 
do most warmly commend this publication to families, as every way con- 
tributable both to devotion and taste. 

Songs from “* Le Desert,” by Felicien David.—New York : Benedict, 


The Hon. R Grimston, however, was quite at home, and happy alongside 
|his wicket. The ground was so good that the bowling was no use to him, 
and Mr. George played so remarkably steady that another change was con- 
\|sidered advisable, and the Earl of Stamford took up the bowling again, and 
|soon sent one into Mr. George’s wicket, and Capt. Cheslyn took his place, 
‘land some very admirable play ensued for a long time between Mr. Grim- 
'!ston and the Captain, the Earl of Stamford, C. Townley, Esq., Wisden and 
\Lillywhite bowling in turn withoutavail. At length the Earl of Stamford 
'jchanged ends, and soon sent the Captain to the right about after he had 
scored 28 in splendid style. F. Pearson, Esq., joined Mr. Grimston, but lost 
his wicket from Lillywhite for two, and C. G. Taylor, Esq. made his ap- 


pearance, and some more fine play was the consequence. Ultimately Mr. 


R. Grimston overplayed a ball from C. Townly Esq., and drew it into his 


also by W. B. Taylor. The beautiful and appropriate motifs to those two |wicket, after adding 34 to the score, and keeling all the best bowling away 


songs, have been the themes of unqualified admiration during the perform- 


from hisstumps. The Hon. C Lyon now became the companion of Mr, 


ances of the delightful composition ** Le Desert” under the direction of|\Taylor, but the latter gentleman was soon after caught by the Earl of Stam- 


the able Loder. We have nodoubt that the songsthemselves will be popu-| 
lar in social life, and be sung by every contralto, soprano, and tenor voice,| 
for they are equally adapted to any one of these. A second tenor or a very) 
smooth barytone might also sing them with good effect, but no basso should 
meddle with them. 


Literarp Notices. 


The New York Illustrated Magazine, for July 1846.—New York : Wim. 
Taylor & Co.—We have always approved this agreeable monthly melange of 
light literature, and the No. before us is equal to its predecessors in that re- 
spect. The plates, four in number, are also in a good style of execution ge- 
nerally ; upon the present occasion, however, there is one which has no busi- 
ness there, as not being an embellishment in the usnal acceptation of the term, — 
for there is really nothing remarkable about it- It is the back of some premises, 
in Houston street, which we know very well, and the plate is neither more 
less than a puff of the establishment thus exhibited. 

Mexico: Its Geography, People, and Institutions.—By Thos. J. Farnham. 
New York: Long & Brother.—'This little work is quite a desideratum at the 
present juncture, being a well digested summary of formation on the subjects 
touched upon, by one who is considered good authority, and has had indeed am- 
ple means of knowing the country. It is not political, consequently will not be 
a subject of cavil on that score, but a clever hand-book of Mexican geography and 
statistics. The work is also illustrated with a good map of Mexico. 

The New York Farmer and Mechanic—New York: W. H. Starr, and 


ford, who acted as wicket keepers having scored three singles, one three, 
and two two. F. Bentinck, Esq., was the next, but the Earl of Stamford 
sent him back without troubling the scorers, and C. Wellesly followed and 
was treated in a similar manner by the same bowler. Mr. Holland was 
the last of the side, but Lillywhite disposed of him without an addition to 
the score, Mr. Lyon bringing out his bat with six to his fame, This in- 
ings amounted to 123 Lillywhite bowled 31 overs Wisden 38, the Earl of 
Stamford 14, and C. Townly, Esq., 8. The Earl of Stamford’s side com- 

menced their innings by cintion Sherifle, Esq.,and T, Townly, to 
the wickets; the latter began with a three to the leg the first ball, from Whit- 
taker; Mr. Taylor bowled his first over without a run; these gentlemen 
played admirably fora time, when Mr. Townly was caught by Wellesly 
from Whittaker, after scoring 17. Lord Burghley filled the vacancy, but was 
unfortunately run out for 2, and Mr. M’Nevin took his place, and was 
caught by Mr. Whittaker from his own bowling, which made way for Lord 
Stamford, when some extraordinary fine play ensued between his lordship 
and Mr. Sheriffe, the former making a wonderful long hit sending a ball over 
a building in the gaol twenty feet high, and a distance of two hundred and 

forty feet from the wicket. His lordship pursued a successful career for 


|nearly three hours, running up his score to 78, when he was caught by F. 


Pearson Esq., his score presenting two sixes, three fours, four threes, thire 
teen twos, and the rest singles. Mr. Arkwright joined Mr. Sheriffe, but 
in the next over Mr, Long got in the latter's way, and caught him from C, 
Taylor, Esq., after scoring 55 in a most splendid manner, by five threes, 
twelve twos, and singles. Mr. Cuthbert followed, when Mr. Arkwright 
was run out for 3, which made way for C. Townly, Esq., and he began with 
a two; in the next over Mr. Taylorsettled Mr. Cuthbert’s account,and Wis- 
den took in his bat, commencing witha two ; Mr. Townley made five more 
singles, when Captain Cheslyn got a ball into his wicket. Lillywhite came 
next, but was soon run out. r. Magniac was absent, and Wisden there- 
fore brought out his bat with 19 on the score. This innings amounted to 
199 ; Mr. C Taylor bowled 27 overs, Mr. Whittaker 16, Mr. Holland 10, Capt 


Kentucky, E. Hart & Co.—A highly useful little omniwm gatherum, published |Cheslyn 6, Mr. Pearson 7, Mr. Bentinck 2, and Mr. Wellesly 1. Some of 


monthly, and forming a yearly volume of 416 pages, for one dollar. ‘The sub- 
jects are all practical ones, directions, receipts, descriptions of improved princi- 
ples and instruments in the departments mentioned in the title, and altogether, 


ithe Zangari gentlemen came irom London the same morning ; C. G. Tay- 


lor, Esq. also started trom Brighton that morning, and went back the same 
night ; and Capt. Cheslyn came from Liecester over night. All seemed 
highly pleased with the new ground. The following is the score :— 
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hy 


240 The Anglo American. June 27. 


fone. Though the bowling against the South was not as good as that the 


ZINGARI EARL STAMFORD'S SIDE. | or 
Hon. R. Grimston, bC. Townler, T. Sheriffe Esq., ¢ Long, b Taylor55) North had to encounter, it yet was no child's play, and Wild and Wheat. 
| Townley, Esq.,c Wellesley, | croft gave their opponents something todo, To the reason adverted to, the 


Whittaker ....ccccceeececees!7? SCOre So auspiciously commenced was kept down to sixty-seven, giving the 


Esq 
E.G. Whittaker Esq., b Earl Stam- core 
2) first innings to the South, by five majority. 


R. P. Long, Esq., b Wisden .... 2 
A. K. George Esq, b Earl Stamford § 
Capt. Cheslyn, b Earl Stamford. .28 
F. Pearson Esq., d Lillywhite.... 2 | Cuthbert, Esq., b Taylor.......- 
C. G. Taylor, Esq., ¢ Stamford b Arkwright, Esq., run out.......- 

Townley, ......+eeeeceeeeeeee10 | C. Townley, Esq, b Cheslyn ...- 


Lord Burghley, run the 
M’Nevin, Esq., cand b Whittaker 0) The second innings ot the North was played with spirit, but the vigilant 


Lord Stamford c Pearson, b Whit 'bowlors, who kept them employed before, did not relax their efforts, and 
| “taker... again they did all the work. This was ali done by bowling, Winckworth 
3| taking seven, and Groom three of the wickets. Yet Wright and Green held 
| 9, them a long time at odds, and died game, after a good fight. Garvin, (one 
7, of the Yankees, by the bye,) made a very pretty score. There were sixty. 
Hon. C. Lyon. not out .......... 6 | Wisden, run out.........+-+.++019 eight rans scored by the North in their innings. The Southerners went in, 
G. A. F. Bentinck Esq,b Stamford 0 | Lillywhite, run out ........ .... @ at Nearly sunset. The score below will show how it was played, and what 
C. Wellesley Esq., b Stamford.... 0 | Magniac, absent, hurt,.......... 0) the prospects were as to the result. Winckworth was disposed of by Wright, 
~ Holland, Esq., b Lillywhite.... 0 byes 6, wide balls 8, no ball 1 15) quite early, and learned “ how good it felt” to be bowled out, Groom, think- 
Byes, KC ..cccccscccceeees. 18 . ing that there was no chauce of playing the game out, stopped in the midst 
7 ____| of a glorious score, and Bates’s was left in the full career of another, when 
194| Sun-down ;” was the word,—one half the wickets only down; and the 
|'seore, at 56; within six of the requisite number to beat both innings. As 
TO THE MEMBERS OF THE ZINGARI CLUB. | it was, the result of the first, as usual, settled the question, and, of course, 
My Dear Friends ; |t was my unexpected good fortune to be elected OW the berry | ipthinas — ied by the marke 
your “ perpetual president,” on the formation of the Zingari Club last year,, fo 
and [ cannot allow the seasen of 1846 to advance further without addressing NORTH. 
a few lines to you. [ might allude with pride to our financial position ; 1 


Total. Js. Tet 


FIRST INNINGS. SECOND INNINGS. 


might tell you that at the close of 1815 (our first season) we did not owe one) Wright b. Groom weveeeeeeeees 4 MOL OUL .eeeeeee ccccccccccccce 19 
shilling—there was no “single instance” in which an application was made| Wheatcroftb. Winkworth ...... 2  b. Winckworth ......... seceee 
by the secretary to amember either for his original entrance or annual sub- R. N. Tinson b. Groom .....-- a2 bz do secescccccccces | 
scription, that caused that officer the least disappointment. I might allude Crooker c. Winckworth, b. Winck- ; 
to the names of candidates on our books, to their anxiety for election, and to) worth @ 
various topics which become private consideration ; but I address yon, my) Wild c. Winkworth, b. Winck- 7 
friends, through the medium of this friendly journal, upon the one all worth LL Winckworth 0 
rtant object which the founders of this club had in view. It is that ob-| Green b. Groom ....... eeeeeee S Db. do besecceee severe Ol 
ject of which we must never lose sight. It iy the mainspring of our action,| Garvin b. do wsceseceseeees 4 D do ctseevecccseace © 
and the powerful agency (which I feel confident, if rightly brought to bear,| b. 1b. Groom 
can be rendered to the cause of cricket by the Zingari club) will be com-|/A. Waller, not out ............ BOD. “GO casesueeveesisccccce | 


ummings c. by Winckworth, b. 


paratively crippled, unless we individually exert ourselves to carry out the Cc 


vital principle of our origin, viz, ** a determination to advance the science tees 

of bowling among the gentlemen cricketers of England. I[ say ** determi- Winterbottom b. Groom ....... 0b. do coccccccccccces O 
nation,” because it rests with ourselves The cricketers of England are be- Byes ........ l Af 
fore the pubiic, and we find the gentlemen efficient—most efficient—at ev-| Wide balls 
ery pointof the game except the one to which solicit your especial atten-|! 
tion. Their batting and fielding generally equals, in individual cases ex-|! H2 68 
cels, that of the most successful of*the players. Why, then, inthe yvear'| SOUTH 

1846, are we forced to confess the inferiority of their bowling ? That the FIRST INNINGS SECOND INNINGS. 
inferiority is obvious, is admitied from north to south. The experience off Winckworth b. Wheateroftt .... 55) bo Wright 
a Beauclerk, or a Ward, may revert to more prosperous days, but now they!!/Groom leg before wicket ....... 3 gave bat up ...ceccceeccceeees 17 
must join in the general regret, * That the gentlemen cricketers of Eng-|/Bates b. Wheateroft ........... 15 not out 
Jand are deficient in bowling.” Let it be, then, the earnest endeavor, as it}/P. Tinson b. Wild PUN OUR eee O 
is the vital principle of the Zingari Club, to supply, by gradual but certain) /Brind run out . runout 
means, this deplorable deficiency. Our economical arrangements, and our|/ Warren b. Wright ........... UO db. Wright 
very stringent rules, will, of necessity, increase the number of cricket|/Niehols c. Wild, b. Wright .... 1) mot out eee 
matches. Thus the game itself will become more general ; but it is to the!) R. Waller b. Wild ............ 2 


science of bowling that we have especially committed ourselves, and let us{!Bage b. Wheatcroft ............ 0 
be faithful to our pledge. Toeach of you, then, say, study bowling—study!! Vinton c. Wild, b. Wheateroft 


it in all its styles. If physical difficulties forbid your excelling as a round!/Skippon not out ............., 

arm bowler, cast your eyes toward Nottingham, and become the pupil of the) Byes . 

«* wily veteran ;” practice the style you find * fits you well ;” but balls 2 Wide balls .............. 

practice bowling. [am sure you will join with me in an expression of a ite 
titude to the honorable secretary of the Maryebone Club for the kind 67 56 

interest he took in our proceedings last vear, and the hopes he held out ¢ ———_— 

us upon learning our system. It will indeed be no slight cause of con- OUR NEW PLATE. 


gratulation if, in a few years, we see our endeavors rewarded. It wasin) yy), 
the enthusiastic love of cricket that we entered the lists; in the same spiril) . : 
let us advance, and in the same spirit we shall triamph—I remain, my deat Navy,” containng authentic Portraits of the great Commanders Wellington 
friends, sincerely yours, PP. Z. | and Nelson, the two great pillars of their respective services, is now in the 

Lord’s Cricket Ground, May 16, 1516. hands of the Plate Printer. From its great size, it is not possible to get more 


ire happy to announce that our new plate of “Tue Army ann THE 


On Saturday last, the 20th inst, a match was played on the St. George Pe soon 4s a sufficient num- 
ground in the Third Avenue, near the Island House (late Red House), between, pe delivery without halting 
thn: ok we shall do so. vw late 4 STEBL one, enables us to assure-our Sub 
and three American members added to their number, and eleven members from permens that many CROMSERE copise inay be taken off without the least sensible 


deterioration of effect, and all mav confide that ther e of 
the South of England. Being unfortunately absent from the City on that day,) . 7 er copies shall be of unexe 


ception ible clearness 


we take the report of the play as we find it in the Express ;—as follows: — | creas 
The day was fine in its commencement and close, though the middle of J.T. WILLISTON, 
it was showery, causing an interruption to the play, at a most inauspicious DEALER IN WarcHes, (wholesale and retail), 
eof the match. The members’ and marker’s tents were blown over, Vo. 1 Cortlandi-st., (UP STAIRS), Cor. Broadway, New York. 


and the stars and stripes, with the cross of St. George, were lowered, for aj) 0% Watches retailed at wholesale prices. Watches, Clocks, Jeweiry, &c., repaired 
time, before the fury of the gust. But it passed over, and in time for two, “Me lowest rates _ _ 
good hours’ play before sunset. \ NGLO-AMERICAN FREE CHURCH OF ST. GEORGE THE MAR 

We must not forget to mention that a sumptuous dinner was provided for) (Y TY RK.—This Church, designed for the more immediate benefit of British 
the Club by the landlord of the Red House, and of it several invited guests) Emigrants and English Residents, is open every Lord’s-day for Divine Service, 
joined them in partaking. The whole arran,ement of the ground, its selec-| at No. 410 Broadway, corner of Canal-st., at 10 1-2 a.m., 3 1-2 pom., and at 
tion, with reference to distance from the city, to comfort, and beauty of land-| 7 1-2 o'clock inthe evening. Seats Free 


scape, struck us as being every thing it should be. The St. George’s have|| —— ee ee re re 
certainly made a good exchange in their transit across the island. 1.AP-W ELDED 
The play for the day was, on the whole, good. We regretted that it could) BOILER FLUES, 

not have been a completed match, but on account of the detention alluded, 16 FEET LONG, AND FROM 1 1-2 INCHES To 5 INCHES DIAMETER, 
to, the umpire was obliged to call * sundown” before the Southerners could Can be obtained only of the Patentee, THOS. PROSSER, 
finish their second innings. The South of England men, it being conceded, 28 Platt Street, N.Y. 
rating stronger than the Northerners of the Club, the President, Mr. Ro O LEASE,—In the fi ; ’ ery in fu . oor 

2 ourishing county of Beanharnis, a Tani 
N. TINsoN, one of the strong men of the former party, was ven to their! der, with two dweili ‘shade, on the 
opponents, who had three of the Americans belonging to the Club, also, on (ot. Lawrence, about a mile below the entrance of the Beauharnis ¢ anal, from which 
heir cide. boats reach Montreal in two hours There is no other Tannery within 20 miles 

The stock consisting of Sole, Harness, and Upper Leather, together with Bark and 


The North went = first, and fought bravely . oe the fatal sinha te! my Wood, cen be had ai a valuation on reasonable terms by furnishing approved seeurity. 
Groom and Winckworth, who, however, succeeded, in the course of thirty) Apply (f by letter, post-paid.) to Wm. E. Crossley, on the premises. 


overs, in keeping their score down to 62; successively bowling or catching); Be@harnois, April 15, 1946. My?2-2m. 
the allied forces all out, without assistance. Their auxiliary from the South, |} CONSTIPATION (COSTIVENESS) DE 
it will be seen, bore up bravely against this dead set, and Wild resisted it, || WITHOUT MEDICINES, INJ 


also, with vigor, making a fair score. The South’s first innings went on Discovery recently made in France 
swimmingly, up to the dinner hour, and for a brief space afterwards ; but || BY M. WARTON , 

‘was cut to pieces, literally, by the frequent showers, which compelled them | ICE 30 cents, Fifth English Edition, translated from the 23d French, Sold at the 
to abandon the field, at different times. To that must be attributed the| National De pot of Warton, of Paris, No, 152 William Street, New York ; also, by 
failure to make larger scores, on the part of several on that side. Winck- Mr. John Milhau, No. 183 Broadway ; Mr. © H. Ring, corner of Broadway and John 


‘ (Street ; Messrs, Wyatt & Ketchus , 121 Fulton Street. 
gvorth, who went in first, made a splendid game, and Bates, an excellent Steaue, 148 Fulton chum ulton Street, aud in Brovklyn, 
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